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Editorial Comment 


THERE must be a reason for such an organization 
as Phi Delta Kappa. Certainly there must have 

been a vision and a purpose 
WHY PHI for the organization when it 
DELTA KAPPA came into being and there 

must have been something 
about the organization to have sustained it and to 
have given it vitality through the years of its exist- 
ence. On March 1, 1941, thirty years will have 
passed since the amalgamation of three independ- 
ent fraternities into one national professional fra- 
ternity for men. Having its beginning in 1906 at 
Indiana University as Pi Kappa Mu, in 1908 at 
Columbia University as Phi Delta Kappa, and 
in 1909 at the University of Missouri as Nu Rho 
Beta, these three were in all essentials of one pur- 
pose—to provide fellowship and professional 
stimulation among men interested in education as 
a profession. The following paragraph quoted 
from the history of Phi Delta Kappa* is particu- 
larly significant today: 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the three 
groups which later became amalgamated as Phi Delta 
Kappa was their emphasis upon the professional, the 
cause of Education and the scientific study of Educa- 
tion through research. The social aspect of the early 
organizations was not overlooked and the selection of 
outstanding men, or men of outstanding promise, made 
the honorary aspect of the fraternity very evident. It 
should be noted, however, that the organizations were 
never considered as social organizations in the usual 
sense of the word and that when the question of char- 
acterizing the fraternity as an honorary or a professional 
fraternity presented itself, the decision was emphati- 
cally in favor of the professional. 


Walter A. Jessup, in a letter dated February 1, 
1911, spoke of “‘its value in the matter of develop- 
ing a social consciousness, centered around an 
idealistic side of the teacher’s professional work.” 


*All quotations in this editorial are taken from “The 
History of the Organization and Development of Phi Delta 
Kappa,” which was published by the fraternity as part of 
the Phi Delta Kappa Directory in 1931. 


He continued by saying, ‘The men here (Colum- 
bia) have especially enjoyed the personal friend- 
ships that have been made possible through this 
organization.” Referring to the initiation of new 
members, he said, “‘no single thing about Teachers 
College has contributed so much toward a 
development of a professional feeling on the part 
of the men participating.” 

Pi Kappa Mu stated as its purpose “that the 
society should be self-perpetuating, should be 
based on the fundamental principles of fellow- 
ship, and should provide entertainment for the 
distinguished educators visiting the University. 
The organization believed implicitly that the social 
life of the teacher should be cultural and de- 
veloped and the chapter gave definite opportuni- 
ties for such growth. An additional doctrine, that 
of research, came later to be the most basic.” 
When the second chapter of Pi Kappa Mu was 
organized at Stanford in 1909, under the leader- 
ship of Professor John A. Bergstrom, who was the 
guiding spirit in the organization at Indiana Uni- 
versity, the same purpose prevailed. The mem- 
bers “felt that the aims of the organization were 
to bind together in unity a group having common 
professional interests, to emphasize professional 
ideals, to provide mutual fellowship, and to make 
possible a concerted action on matters of common 
interest.” 

William H. Lucas, a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa at Columbia University, said in a communi- 
cation dated May, 1909, “Strictly speaking, Phi 
Delta Kappa has two fundamental purposes: on 
one hand, it has encouraged a social attitude 
amongst its members, bringing them into a closer 
bond of fellowship and cooperation; on the other 
hand, it has emphasized the professional standing 
for the development and spirit of the scientific 
study of education. . . .” 

The early correspondence of Walter A. Jessup, 
an officer of the Columbia chapter and later the 
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first national secretary of Phi Delta Kappa, is 
especially significant as we seek to discover “Why 
Phi Delta Kappa.” In reply to an inquiry, he 
wrote on January 19, 1910, as follows: 

“Professor Suzzalo and Professor Strayer are mem- 
bers of another organization in Teachers College which 
is projecting a national organization along wholly dif- 
ferent lines. Both of these men are advisory members 
of Alpha Chapter (Columbia) of Phi Delta Kappa. 
The other plan is to organize a national honorary 
society in education along lines very similar to Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi. As we see it, and as our advisory 
members see it, there is no essential conflict between the 
two organizations. Phi Delta Kappa represents a Greek- 
letter professional fraternity in education altogether 
analogous to the professional fraternities in law, medi- 
cine, engineering, etc. We have no intention of encroach- 
ing upon the territory of the other organization, and the 
two could exist side by side in harmony in the same 
institution.” . . . Our purpose, as stated above, is the 
formation of a strong professional fraternity in edu- 
cation. 


A year later he wrote, “I know of no single 
organization so capable of the development of a 
truly professional spirit in Education. Those of 
us who are more mature at present will profit least, 
perhaps, but it seems to me that we owe it to the 
profession to take this opportunity of developing 
this spirit.” 

Throughout the early correspondence and his- 
tory of Phi Delta Kappa we find comparable state- 
ments of the purpose and zeal of its membership. 
A sort of missionary spirit seemed to permeate the 
organization, a spirit which even yet moves Phi 
Delta Kappa to explore new trails and to build 
new temples. Having a worthy purpose, inspired 
by lofty ideals, and bound together for mutual 
help and encouragement, Phi Delta Kappa has 
contributed in large measure to the building of a 
profession. It has been a professional fraternity 
with a goal, a program, and a will to accomplish. 
Some have said and will doubtless continue to say 
that Phi Delta Kappa is an honorary fraternity, 
all of the history of the fraternity to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Why debate the issue? There is 
nothing that can be said that is stronger proof of 
the error than the record of Phi Delta Kappa itself. 
Of course, it is an honor to be a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. It is an honor to be a member of 
the teaching profession. It is an honor to belong 
to any forward-looking organization which is com- 
mitted to high ideals and worthy attainments. 
But membership in Phi Delta Kappa has not been 
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conferred upon nor awarded to any initiate as an 
honor earned. It would be an empty honor indeed 
if conferred upon a student initiate before profes- 
sional accomplishments worthy of honor had been 
achieved. An invitation to membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa is an invitation to become part of a 
movement and to associate with other men of like 
interests and ambitions. 

The honorary fraternity has its function in edu- 
cation as in all other fields of learning and 
endeavor and its awards their place as incentives 
to outstanding achievement. We would not mini- 
mize the importance of such fraternities in any 
way. The professional fraternity also has its func- 
tion and its place as a continuing training school 
for better professional service. Education is well 
provided for in this regard. Kappa Delta Pi is a 
large and strong honorary fraternity in education 
which awards membership to men and women 
alike and without regard to race or color. Pi 
Lambda Theta is an honorary sorority which elects 
its members from among the women who special- 
ize in education. Phi Delta Kappa began its exist- 
ence as a professional fraternity in education and 
declared the field to be open to any other group 
which might desire to develop as an honorary fra- 
ternity. It has consistently adhered to that policy. 

Why Phi Delta Kappa? To carry on the work 
which it set out to do. To unite men of common 
professional interests with a closer bond of fellow- 
ship and cooperation. To emphasize the stand of 
the profession for the development and spirit of 
the scientific study of education. To promote the 
development of a true profession of education. To 
seek through research, to serve, and in serving 
to give devoted leadership. 

Probably the greatest achievement of Phi Delta 
Kappa has been made through its influence, direct 
and indirect, in the lives of 30,000 men who have 
accepted and fostered the ideals of the fraternity 
in their professional work. Its contribution to the 
development of a professional consciousness 
among the trained leadership of the profession 
also has been in the nature of a major achieve- 
ment. Its real achievements of value cannot be 
measured and perhaps not even identified in many 
instances. If individual testimonials have any 
value, we may be certain that Phi Delta Kappa has 
played a significant part in the growth and develop- 
ment of American education. 


(Continued on page 220) 





Democracy: An Educational Challenge 


By DWIGHT D W DAVIS 


Wa most people think of democracy, 


almost invariably their first reaction is in 
terms of Jefferson’s dictum, “Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness.”” Associated with it is 
the idea that our national constitutional Bill of 
Rights is the automatic guarantor enabling us to 
achieve the Jeffersonian ideal. This latter associa- 
tion, however, is false; for positively there is noth- 
ing automatic about democratic goals. Their 
achievement is the by-product of social energy 
intelligently and persistently applied. The accom- 
plishments of democracy must turn out to be more 
than a pictorial record in reverse. To avoid such 
a situation, we in the Americas must be more 
interested in the realisms of democratic achieve- 
ment than we are in uttering voluble statements 
about democratic abstractions. 

The citadel of democracy is enlightenment, and 
therein lies an educational challenge: the schools 
of the nation are under solemn obligation to 
impress youth with the gravity of the attack now 
being launched against the democratic way of life 
and to inculcate in them basic democratic princi- 
ples. America’s school system must help today’s 
youth re-evaluate democracy as a mode of life. 

The first part of this process might well center 
in an evaluation of the concept, “‘liberty.’’ Con- 
trary to popular opinion, liberty does not imply 
unrestrained freedom or license to do as one may 
please without regulation or control. The writer 
believes that the essence of Jeffersonian liberty 
inheres in the following concepts made universally 
fruitful in concrete, daily situations: 

1. Restriction and conformity. If restraints 
were not imposed by society upon man, he would 
soon be in a state of anarchism and chaos would be 
the result. Intelligent acquiescence to majority 
decisions is liberty’s first requirement; and how- 
ever much minorities may chafe under the deci- 
sions, their responsibility is compliance until such 
time as public opinion has changed. 

2. Subordination and integration. Personal am- 
bitions must be sublimated for the enhancement 
of the social weal. Nothing short of this will suf- 
fice to bring about effective solidarity of the whole 


* Dwight D W Davis is Assistant Professor 
of Social Science, Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, La Grande. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


group. Individual selfishness must be discarded 
before joint endeavor can be made to dovetail into 
collective security; and from this process each per- 
sonality derives its own unique strength. 

3. Cooperation and judgment. Whatever else 
liberty may imply it certainly takes into account 
the joint nature of the social enterprise. As we 
work together for the common cause, sanity is 
needed everywhere. The entire venture rests upon 
the assumption that the masses have been trained 
in the art of making correct decisions. This does 
not suggest the construction of pre-arranged pat- 
terns of response which can be selected at will by 
the people to fit any exigency of the hour. It con- 
notes, rather, a system of public education that has 
discharged its obligations so well that, whatever 
the current crisis, the masses shall be capable of 
independent analysis, based upon an accumulation 
of facts, rather than capitulating to the dangers of 
composite emotionalism. 

But liberty is not the only concept that needs to 
be re-evaluated. Too long the major emphasis has 
been placed upon the prerogatives of citizens in a 
democracy to the exclusion of any serious con- 
sideration of the numerous obligations which are 
but the inevitable concomitants of such a system. 

An extension of the franchise privilege chal- 
lenges the voter to use his power with intelligent 
discrimination; freedom of speech and press is 
accorded individuals only because the government 
has faith in the people’s integrity to use these 
media for creative enlightenment; right to trial by 
jury is guaranteed because it is assumed each citi- 
zen will be so law abiding that recourse to this 
institution will not be necessary, but that if for any 
reason it is, justice will be dispensed by twelve 
civic-minded, well-informed persons; right to peti- 
tion the government on any matter is extended 
everyone because it is assumed no one will abuse 
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the privilege by cluttering, with petty legal cases, 
court dockets that ought to be open for more 
weighty matters. 

Democratic liberties do inhere in the foregoing 
accepted civil and political privileges, but it must 
not be taken for granted that the donee accepts 
these gifts without being placed under obligation 
for the assumption of corresponding responsibili- 
ties. And every intelligent citizen interested in 
the preservation and continuation of the American 
way of life will make an immediate self-evaluative 
response to the thesis here set forth. 

Democracy challenges the schools of America 
with one other responsibility, and that is to point 
out the essential connection that exists between 
economic scarcity and the isms. 

What is the gastronomic strength of our democ- 
racy? The ability of a nation to feed, clothe, and 
shelter its people is an issue equally as crucial as 
that of prepared armament—a point of view that 
needs to be impressed upon youth and adult alike. 

When we consider the crucial principles upon 
which democracy is based, we find its continued 
existence is neither dependent upon a body of 
expoundable platitudes nor upon a Bill of Rights 
made part of the supreme law of the land—how- 
ever essential these may be. The masses appear not 
to be as fundamentally interested in these things 
as they are actively concerned over their daily 
bread. History, with startling clarity, seems to 
indicate that that system of government survives 
best which best cares for the physical needs of man. 

American newspapers and other agencies of 
public opinion have done their best to create for 
the average citizen a picture of national military 
unpreparedness. At last the American public 
seems convinced that a military budget approach- 
ing the fifteen billion mark is a small sum to pay 
for the continued autonomy of the western hemi- 
sphere, and for that reason has committed itself to 
a policy of preparedness. 

No one, however, should delude himself with 
the idea that a two-ocean armada, 1,000 new fight- 
ing planes a month, a standing army of 1,200,000 
men, and the conscription of 12,000,000 addi- 
tional young men for military training—impera- 
tive as these may be—will safeguard our nation 
against the encroachment of either foreign ideolo- 
gies or actual overt attack. The United States will 
be just as secure from outside onslaught as it is 
secure from internal discord. 
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The surest device available for the fomenting of 
internal disloyalty and ultimate revolution is the 
technique of enforced mass fasting. The inhu- 
mane socio-economic maladjustments of the de- 
pression years must not be allowed to recur. The 
hunger pangs of the unemployed, everywhere and 
at all times, constitute the most potent threat 
against any system of life. If the American educa- 
tional system is pledged to the democratic ideal, it 
will see to it that youth understand these princi- 
ples. To “‘put first things first” is everywhere a 
mark of wisdom. One of America’s firsts, along 
with national preparedness, is progressive intellec- 
tual enlightenment and continued amelioration of 
societal suffering. 

The future of democracy in the western hemi- 
sphere is inextricably interrelated with the future 
of American education. If the schools of America 
take the initiative in helping youth think through 
the foregoing basic principles upon which our 
democratic civilization rests, our way of life shall 
be assured. 


Why Phi Delta Kappa 


(Continued from page 218) 

But to these less tangible values we may add 
others more generally recognized. The selection, 
guidance, and personal stimulation of worthy 
young men for the profession of teaching and the 
wide distribution among young men of Teaching 
as a Man’s Job; the publication of Education Ab- 
stracts as a service to education; the series of special 
issues of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN over the past 
three or four years; the current project for the 
publication of a Dictionary of Education; and the 
publication of The Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology by Rho Chapter; these and many other activi- 
ties have measured the vitality and value of Phi 
Delta Kappa. Why Phi Delta Kappa? The answer 
is in the record of the past thirty years.—P. M. C. 


CORRECTION NOTICE 

Readers of THE Put DELTA KAPPAN have called 
attention to errors and inconsistencies in the article, 
“Who's Who Among the Magazines,” by William D. 
Wilkins and William H. Anderson, Jr., in the Novem- 
ber, 1940, issue, pages 105-11. There has been con- 
siderable correspondence between the critics, the edi- 
tor, and the authors, and the editor hopes soon to 
publish a complete statement regarding corrections 
and revision. 





An Experience in Democracy 


By COLEMAN M. HERTS 


HIS is a story of Democracy in Action from the 

word “‘go.”” It is the story of a camp for under- 
privileged children, Camp Mary Quigg Newton, 
located near Conifer, which is thirty miles south- 
west of Denver in the heart of the first range of 
the Rocky Mountains. The camp was made pos- 
sible, because of their faith in the essential good- 
ness of human nature, by three persons: Edgar 
Wahlberg, pastor of Grace Church and director 
of Grace Community Center of Denver; Ruth M. 
Stutchfield, director of summer camps of the Den- 
ver Community Chest; and John J. O. Moore, 
executive secretary of the University of Kansas 
Y.M.C.A. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Moore, the camp's 
first director, a farm house became the adminis- 
trative quarters, the barn blossomed into the car- 
penter shop and assembly hall, and the garage 
became a kitchen and dining hall. The calf pen 
was fashioned into a combination one-room hos- 
pital and library. Four cabins containing pot- 
bellied stoves and double-deck beds, a shower 
room, a dark room for photographic developing, 
government-built privies, and a beautiful memo- 
rial chapel, commanding a high hill, complete the 
list of permanent structures in the camp. 

The counselor group, of necessity, changes 
each year. However, the group for the sumuner of 
1939 was typical. That summer Newton boasted 
a director with a M.A. in social work, a psychia- 
trist, an assistant football coach at University of 
Kansas for athletics, a high school shop teacher 
for crafts, a cook with a B.S. in home economics, 
and a high school social science teacher for camp- 
fire programs. The dramatics coach, the ham 
radio and the photography experts, the hike 
leader, the librarian, and the music director were 
also college-trained. 

Most of these staff counselors received their 
board, lodging, and salaries of twenty dollars for 
the five-week period of activity. The faith and 
enthusiasm of these twenty-odd persons of both 
sexes were not decreased by the small remunera- 
tion which they received. 


* Coleman M. Herts was a social science teacher 
in the Central High School, Pueblo, Colorado, 
when he participated in the program of Camp 
Newton. At present he is a steel inspector for 


the Hunt Company in Pueblo. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The camping program is divided into two fort- 
nightly periods. For the first period, sixty boys, 
whose ages range from ten to thirteen years, are 
invited to attend. During the second period, a 
like-size group, ranging in age from thirteen to 
seventeen, are invited. These deserving boys are 
chosen very carefully because the philosophy of 
the camp is based upon a long-range view. The 
services of Denver's welfare department, public 
school system, Community Chest, and Grace Com- 
munity Center are integrated to assure the success 
of this long-term program. 

Each boy arrives in camp with the blessings of 
a welfare worker, and has an interview with his 
prospective counselor, an examination by the camp 
physician, and the prospect of a follow-through 
upon his problems which the camp staff may dis- 
cover during his visit, by his teachers in public 
school the following semester. His health and 
progress in skills and sociability are carefully 
recorded and studied by the counselor, who has 
only seven charges in all. The boy and his coun- 
selor invariably become pals because they eat at 
the same table, sleep in the same cabin or tent, 
and work and play together each day. 

Although each Newtonite is a “problem” 
child, as measured from economic, delinquent, or 
mental standards, the spirit and activities of the 
camp are definitely democratic. 

Everyone tries to live up to the same rules. The 
daily chores, such as ice hauling, dish washing, 
potato peeling, garbage dumping, etc., are so dis- 
tributed that each person, including the counselors, 
does his equal share. Every boy is free to enter 
into any or all of the camp activities, which include 
athletic games, handicrafts, photography, reading, 
cooking, gardening, and working. 
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Yes, just plain work. Most of the campers, 
coming from crowded quarters of the city, where 
loafing is habitual, jump at the opportunities to 
putter in the garden, to help the cook, to clear 
fields, to dig garbage pits, to repair machinery and 
buildings, etc. They are thrilled when they wit- 
ness life in the natural “‘raw’’ as, for instance, 
when they assist at the birth of farm animals. 
They long for and get the chance to handle horses 
and dogs. They become staunch supporters of the 
“back to nature” movement. They “eat up” the 
books generously lent by the Denver Public Li- 
brary. They are eager to improve their health hab- 
its, both physical and mental, and the doctor is ever 
popular. 

And so “bad” boys—petty thieves, uncultured, 
some dressed in rags and castoffs—in the company 
of many “good” boys, whose only fault is poverty, 
live together creatively. Japanese, Chinese, Jews, 
Negroes, Italians, Mexicans, Irish, Germans har- 
moniously seek happiness and find it in an environ- 
ment of purposeful activity. 

The proof of their sincere appreciation for these 
many opportunities is shown by their desire to 
protect them by the process of self-restraint, in the 
form of self-government. Each cabin elects a 
representative to a camp-wide assembly. This 
assembly appoints one of its members ‘‘mayor” 
of Camp Newton. He, in turn, distributes to each 
assemblyman the responsibility of one phase of 
camp activity. All cases of misdemeanor are tried 
and punished by this assembly. The camp director 
sits in on these court sessions in order to check the 
severity of the punishments because boys are very 
critical of their faults and very severe in the judg- 
ments thereof. 

The assembly also accomplishes a great amount 
of positive work. It is in a position to sense the 
pulse of the camp and to respond to its beat. The 
counselors and members work out all the purpose- 
ful and practical ideas originating in assembly. 

But the most significant opportunity Newtonites 
have is the chance to be self-reliant. The parents 
of these boys are charged nothing to send their 
boys to camp. However, the boys may work and 
“pay” their own way. For every hour spent in 
volunteer employment about the camp, a boy is 
given credit at the rate of fifteen cents an hour. 
He may use this credit to buy wood, leather, and 
camera supplies and a limited amount of candy. 
At the end of the camping period, any credit a 


boy has left is paid off by means of camp shares, 
For every dollar's worth of credit, a Newtonite 
receives one share of stock in the ownership of 
Camp Newton. These certificates of ownership, 
which are signed by Reverend Wahlberg and the 
camp director, are presented in befitting ceremony 
at the final assembly of the entire group. Thus, 
for the first time in their lives, many boys feel the 
genuine and soul-restoring satisfaction of owner- 
ship and accomplishment. 

Camp Newton opens its fourth season this 
coming June. In this period of world-wide doubt 
and stress, its story re-inspires us, as well as the 
beneficiaries of its hospitality, with faith in the 
practicability and worthwhileness of the Way of 
Democracy. 


Single Salary Schedule 


Application of a single salary schedule plan, involv- 
ing removal of differences of salary on the basis of 
level of school taught, sex, and race, is advocated by 
the N. E. A. Committee on Equal Opportunities of 
which R. L. Hunt, State College, New Mexico, is 
chairman. 

The chief reason for differences of salaries based 
upon the level of grade or school taught seems to be 
the false assumption that the high school teacher needs 
more training than the elementary teacher. There is 
also discrimination between the urban and rural 
teacher. The urban teacher, on the average, has had 
experience of 14 years, 4.2 years of college training, 
and gets a salary of $1900 compared to the rural teach- 
er’s 7 years of experience, 2.6 years college training, 
and $800 salary. 

Salary differences based on sex can be justified by 
two arguments: (1) that men teachers have more 
family obligations and so require greater pay, and (2) 
that pupils, especially in the upper grades, need to 
come under the influence of men teachers, thereby 
requiring the attraction of men teachers through 
higher salaries. In 1939-40, only 12 of the 87 cities 
with population of over 100,000 made any distinction 
in the salary schedules for men and women. 

In nine southern states in 1936-37, Negro teachers 
received only from 34.3 to 63.4 per cent of the salaries 
of white teachers. Preparation of a Negro teacher gen- 
erally is less than that of a white teacher, but this 
doesn’t account for the great differences in salaries. 

The committee urges that publicity be given to 
inequalities in salary schedules in each state and that 
the cooperation of other agencies be enlisted in putting 
into effect a remedial program. 
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We Produce Men and Mechanics 


By EDWARD C. 


RECENTLY READ an article in a national maga- 
| zine entitled ““Let’s Produce Men—Not Me- 
chanics.” It is one of the most challenging I have 
ever seen. Challenging, I say, because it empha- 
sizes again a weakness of which we in the voca- 
tional field are well aware—our inability to inter- 
pret vocational education to the American public 
as adequately as we would like. 

The very title of the article, ‘‘Let’s Produce Men 
—Not Mechanics,” provides tangible evidence 
that the author and undoubtedly many other edu- 
cators, as well as laymen, firmly believe that the 
vocational schools of America are turning out me- 
chanics who can earn a good living but who haven't 
learned how to live. - 

Such an evaluation of the human products of our 
vocational schools by those who are not fully 
acquainted with them is not surprising. They have 
heard much lately of vocational education for 
national defense, and their minds turn naturally 
to the urgent training of machinists, welders, sheet 
metal workers, electricians, auto mechanics and 
other craftsmen essential to defense industries. 
They think of the specialized courses in the 
mechanical trades that are being offered in many 
of our vocational schools. This vocational pro- 
gtam for national defense is an emergency type of 
training provided for adults only. Every trainee 
must be at least eighteen years of age by the time 
the training period is completed. Applicants are 
selected, not from the vocational schools, but from 
industry and from the public employment office 
registers. 

They are trained as quickly as possible for jobs 
essential to the National Defense program. The 
vocational schools must produce mechanics from 
among these men—men who beg for training they 
want and need in order to fill industrial jobs. The 
necessity for specialized preparation in the present 
defense situation confines the instruction in most 
cases to the purely mechanical or manipulative 
phases of industrial work. There is no time to 
worry about producing men who may be taught to 
appreciate poetry, to comprehend the worth and 
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dignity of life, or to use their leisure time more 
profitably. This is an emergency. 

During the past summer we conducted such a 
program in our vocational school in Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. Auto mechanics, electricians, elec- 
tric arc welders, oxyacetylene welders and machin- 
ists worked eight hours each day regaining lost 
skills and developing new ones. The men ranged 
in age from eighteen to forty-five years. Many 
were high school graduates; some had previous 
trade experience; others were assigned for train- 
ing from W.P.A. rolls. All had one idea in mind 
—to acquire skill—enough skill to secure a job in 
the rapidly expanding defense industries. They 
wanted economic security, which meant mechani- 
cal skill and enough self-confidence to sell it. 

In defense training we produce mechanics 
because they are needed and we are prepared to 
do the job. But wait. Let us consider the men who 
are produced. What effect does the acquisition of 
skill—the ability to do a constructive piece of 
work, have on these men, particularly those who 
have been out of a job for some time? Here is a 
point worth mentioning! As I interviewed the 
unemployed applicants, I sensed a dejected atti- 
tude, a feeling of inferiority in many of the men. 
After the first week or two of training a marked 
improvement in outlook and morale became evi- 
dent. The men arrived at school earlier, hurried 
to set up their machines and apparatus, forgot 
about taking that five minutes off for an outside 
smoke, cut their lunch period short. They worked 
like Trojans. Why? A spark of encouragement 
had been kindled, a feeling of accomplishment 
restored, lost confidence rebuilt. Before the six 
weeks’ training period ended nearly one-fifth of 
the trainees had been taken by industry. On the 
last day of school we gathered the men together 
for a short commencement program—and the 
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word “commencement” really meant something 
to them. It marked the beginning of a new era 
for many of the men. They had something to sell 
—skill; they had something else just as valuable— 
confidence—a combination hard to beat. At the 
close of the program I asked the men if they 
wished to say anything before we parted. One 
man rose to his feet and said, “I am forty-five years 
old. I finished the fifth grade in school—never 
had a chance to get more education until this sum- 
mer. I am sorry this course is ended because 
I have learned much and made many friends. I 
appreciate all that has been done for us men. 
I will not forget. Thank you.’ A short speech—a 
rather homely one, but full of sincerity and feeling 
that meant much to me and to the instructors 
assembled there that day. This man and seventy 
per cent of the entire group are working today. I 
frequently see some of them in local industries 
and in our evening trade extension classes, and I 
wonder. Have we produced only mechanics or 
have we somehow helped to produce better men 
as well? I sincerely believe that we have done 
both. 

Let us not confuse the comparatively short 
defense training course with the all-day vocational 
programs conducted throughout the country for 
the youth of high-school age. For purposes of this 
discussion the term “‘vocational’’ is used to mean 
“vocational industrial,’’ that is vocational educa- 
tion dealing with the trades and industries. 
Whereas in defense courses our primary responsi- 
bility is to train mechanics, the main objective of 
day vocational schools is to produce men and 
mechanics. The majority of these schools in 
America are much the same in character because 
they operate under the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen Laws, passed by the Congress of the United 
States. I would like to use our Bradford Voca- 
tional School as an example, and explain how we 
attempt to produce men and mechanics. Let's first 
consider some of the fundamental aims or objec- 
tives of vocational education as it is carried on 
here. 


1. To help boys to become employable—to acquaint 
them with the major vocational processes in the trade 
so that they may be apt learners on the job and be able 
to adjust themselves to varying conditions and require- 
ments in the occupational field of their choice. 

2. To provide a broad comprehensive training in the 


trade field rather than to emphasize any specialized phase 
of trade work. 

3. To develop proper work habits and attitudes 
toward work—accuracy, neatness, safety, industry, etc, 

4. To develop qualities of initiative, dependability, 
honesty, cooperation, and others that are essential to suc. 
cess in any position. 

5. To develop qualities of leadership in boys who are 
capable of becoming the leaders of tomorrow. 

6. To develop problem solving ability—the ability to 
think logically, to analyze carefully, and to solve prob- 
lems as they arise. 

7. To develop a knowledge of related and academic 
subjects and an appreciation of the importance of these 
subjects to the industrial and cultural life of the worker. 

8. To provide a knowledge of the kind of training 
necessary for advancement in the field, and of where and 
how to obtain that training. 

9. To develop a desire in students to continue learn- 
ing throughout life. 

10. To help students make profitable use of leisure 
time. 

11. To confirm the vocational choice of each student 
—to assist them in finding their proper places, to dis- 
cover whether or not their physical and mental abilities 
are such that they will enjoy their work and be able 
to make a success in it. 

12. To place graduates in jobs and follow them up to 
assist them in “making good” as workers and citizens. 


Do these objectives stress the skill angle of 
vocational training? Only the first two points 
make any mention of it! In the first place we can't 
turn out completely skilled mechanics in a three- 
year course. Ask any master auto mechanic, elec- 
trician, or machinist how long it took him to get 
that way. Three years is not time enough! In the 
second place, we wouldn’t want to produce expert 
mechanics even if we could—unless they had many 
other qualities to accompany their skill. To what 
extent is skill developed? Let’s listen to a voca- 
tional graduate who is being interviewed by a 
machine shop superintendent about a job. The 
boy is talking: “I have spent 15 hours a week in 
the machine shop of our vocational school for three 
years—a total of 1620 hours. During this time I 
have learned the names, uses, and principles of the 
various hand and machine tools in the shop. I can 
set up and operate a lathe, shaper, milling ma- 
chine, drill-press, grinder, and other machines. 
You won't have to spend your time and money 
teaching me the many fundamentals of machine 
shop practice. I am not a skilled machinist now, 
but I can become skilled and productive in your 
plant with some additional practice.” If we can 





WE PRODUCE MEN AND MECHANICS 


develop in students enough skill for them to get a 
foothold in industry, our skill aim is fulfilled. Our 
major job is to produce men. 

The State Plan for Vocational Education in 
Pennsylvania provides that fifty per cent of the 
total instructional time shall be devoted to prac- 
tical shop work, approximately thirty per cent to 
related work, and twenty per cent to general edu- 
cation subjects. 

Let’s take the lid off the vocational program and 
find out how it produces men. First, the shops. It 
is here where a boy gets acquainted with human 
beings and discovers that he himself is one of 
them. He learns that tolerance, courtesy, honesty, 
and cooperation are qualities more valuable than 
skill alone. In the shops a boy learns to share. 
Sometimes he works alone and frequently with 
other boys on group projects. “‘Is it fair,” he asks 
himself, ‘‘to turn in dull or dirty tools or mistreat 
my machine? Other boys must use them too, and 
I'll need them some time again myself.” He 
develops a respect for property and acquires a 
real sense of values. He learns that the safe way 
of doing things is the only way, not only in the 
shop but on the highway and in the home. The 
safety program helps him to develop a safety con- 
sciousness that carries over throughout life. He 
finds that accuracy and neatness pay, that dependa- 
bility, initiative, and other such qualities must be 
developed to succeed anywhere. He confronts 
situations which improve his ability to think 
clearly, to use good judgment, to solve his own 
problems. He takes part in the student person- 
nel organization—becomes clean-up man, safety 
supervisor, and shop foreman. His leadership 
ability is tested here. He does his best because 
the outstanding foreman from each shop is 
selected as guest of the Bradford Foremen’s Club 
at its monthly dinner meeting at the Y.M.C.A. 
The boy wants to rub elbows with the foreman 
from local industries, to introduce himself to 
them, to tell what goes on in his own school shop, 
and to learn about the problems foremen have. 
It is in the shop where a boy learns to give and 
take, to be logical and sympathetic and broad- 
minded; where he is taught to live serenely and 
happily and charitably. It is here where both head 
and hands are used—with emphasis on the head, 
where real life situations make learning pur- 
poseful, where opportunities for self-expression 
abound, where personality, character, and an 
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understanding of one’s responsibility for social 
well-being are developed. 

What about the other fifty per cent of the voca- 
tional program—the related and academic phases? 
The related subjects (mathematics, science, and 
drawing) are so called because of their close rela- 
tionship to most trade processes. 

Let's take related mathematics. The boys review 
fractions, decimals, percentage, ratio and propor- 
tion, and other fundamentals of arithmetic. They 
study algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, and 
discover that mathematics isn’t a vague, difficult 
subject when applied to practical trade problems. 
The presentation of mathematics, not only as an 
exercise in “higher mental gymnastics,”” but as an 
invaluable aid to the craftman’s work, makes sense 
to the students. Many boys for the first time learn 
to like mathematics because they see how it is 
applied and used in a practical manner. 

Related science instruction covers the mechanics 
of solids and fluids, sound, light, heat, magnetism, 
and electricity, and other principles of physics as 
well as chemistry. The laws and principles, wher- 
ever possible, are applied to tools, machines, and 
processes represented in the vocational shops. 
There is one important difference between the 
related and the college preparatory course in phys- 
ics and chemistry. In related science the instruc- 
tion is more closely correlated with life situations. 
Vocational boys know why these subjects should 
be mastered. They see the subjects actually applied 
to their daily work. Science makes sense under 
these conditions. 

Mechanical drawing is the third related subject 
and ranks in importance with the other two. It is 
the language which expresses and records the ideas 
and information used in most trades and indus- 
tries. Here the boys learn to know the alphabet, 
the grammar, and composition, and they become 
familiar with the idioms and accepted conventions 
and abbreviations. They learn how to make and 
interpret drawings. Here skills are developed— 
yes, but so is a lasting appreciation of neatness, 
accuracy, and good design. 

Mathematics, science, and drawing have long 
been conventional academic subjects. I studied 
them in my college preparatory course in high 
school. At that time they seemed to be just subjects 
I had to pass in order to meet college entrance 
requirements. Truthfully, some of the informa- 
tion learned was put on the shelf and soon for- 
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gotten. Why? Because theories were not applied 
to practice. Vocational boys who study these sub- 
jects as related to their fields of work have a pur- 
pose in learning. Motivating factors are present, 
and motivation is a powerful stimulus to learning 
in any educational situation. 

The academic subjects in the vocational curricu- 
lum are considered just as fundamental to the ade- 
quate preparation of a boy as the shop and related 
work. We feel that the vocational student needs 
as rich a background in cultural studies as does the 
college-bound pupil, and perhaps more so, as his 
formal education usually terminates sooner. Our 
boys take three years of academic English along 
with other boys and girls in the high school. They 
study poems and plays and essays. They learn to 
know and appreciate the famous literature of the 
past and of the present—not from a vocational but 
from a cultural standpoint. 

All vocational students take a year’s course in 
American History. They study the great move- 
_ ments in the development of our country, their 
purposes, and contributions to America as we 
know it today. They learn, as all men should, that 
it is wise to look back to keep from losing their 
way; to look ahead to keep from stumbling. A 
knowledge of the colonial period, the struggle for 
independence, the constitution, the rise of the in- 
dustrial system, national growth and world poli- 
tics, democracy, and the responsibilities of indi- 
viduals in a democracy helps boys to contribute 
much more than mere mechanical skill to their 
fellow men. 

We have one more course in the vocational cur- 
riculum. It is called Industrial History and is 
given five hours each week to all sophomores. One 
of the course objectives is to develop a knowledge 
of the history and present status of American 
industries. But this is by no means the only aim. 
We believe that in order to further broaden the 
outlook and the preparation of vocational boys for 
their job of living we should provide as wide a 
range of experiences as possible in school. For this 
reason occupations in various industries are 
described, qualifications of workers discussed, 
opportunities for graduates pointed out. Boys 
write letters to leading industrial concerns request- 
ing information. They do research work in the 
school and shop libraries, and give committee and 
individual reports on their findings. One entire 
period each week is devoted to five- or ten-minute 
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talks. So far this year each boy has given at least 
two speeches before his class. Topics of every 
description have been presented: “What We Do 
in Electric Shop,” “Chicken Raising as a Hobby,” 
“Democracy on the March,” etc. Their public 
speaking ability is improving rapidly. The boys 
realize the importance of being able to express 
their ideas adequately, the value of being able to 
conduct a meeting, to give directions clearly, and 
to carry on an intelligent conversation. Stress is 
laid on good written and spoken English, and on 
correct spelling. Panel discussions are held on 
employer-employee relations, economic problems, 
international relations, democracy, and other life 
topics. Students are urged to read the newspapers, 
periodicals, and trade journals regularly. Visual 
aids are used extensively to provide desirable 
vicarious experiences. 

Is this type of education narrow in scope? Does 
it produce only mechanics or is there a remote 
possibility that vocational graduates will leave 
school with some conception of how to live as well 
as how to work? It is true that we have many won- 
derful machines in American today. I do not 
believe that they can run away with our nation as 
long as we in vocational education continue to pro- 
duce men and mechanics. 


American Association of 
School Administrators 


THE origin of the American Association of School 
Administrators is discussed in an article “To Form a 
More Perfect Union,” in the February issue of the 
Journal of the N.E.A. 

Amidst the news concerning the problems of peace 
in the United States in 1865 was the announcement in 
Horace Greeley’s New York Daily Tribune that the 
National Teachers’ Association would assemble in con- 
vention at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. This meeting 
was the birthplace of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and of an organization long known as the De- 
partment of Superintendence, but now called the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. A few 
months later a bill to create the National Bureau of 
Education, based on the recommendations of the As- 
sociation, was introduced in Congress. A special 
meeting of state and city superintendents had been 
called during the sessions of the convention, and it 
was decided to hold a meeting in February, 1866, at 
Washington to form a national association of school 
superintendents. 





Teacher - Student 


Planning Works! 


By BENJAMIN H. CULLEY 


EACHER-STUDENT cooperative planning of 
T school activities is much discussed but is all 
too rarely realized in practice. Eagle Rock High 
School believes that its philosophy of education 
calls for cooperative effort on the part of both 
teachers and students, and it is thus that the idea 
for the Assembly-Calendar Committee gained 
momentum and finally resulted in a serious and 
successful attempt at teacher-student cooperative 
planning. 

From the first days of the experiment, Eagle 
Rock High School has held that education is one 
continuous process of growth wherein the pattern 
of the whole, with all its related factors rather 
than the factors themselves, is important. Its point 
of approach is with the individual, that he may so 
discover his own needs and interests and so direct 
his development that he shall find his place in the 
social structure and make his contribution to the 
general good. Its goal is, therefore, social and is 
concerned with the social order that shall result 
when those who comprise it possess both the de- 
sire and the capacity for abundant living. Since we 
are Americans, this implies all that is involved in 
the ‘‘democratic way of life.” 

With the belief that we “learn by doing” and 
that growth, to be permanent, is best achieved 
through experience, the procedure of the educa- 
tional process is as follows: 


1. The analysis, by each individual, of his own 
maturation level of needs and interests in accord- 
ance with the best obtainable standards of social re- 
lationships 

2. The defining of possible goals on the basis 
of these needs and interests 

3. The participation in experiences that offer op- 
portunity for growth toward the desirable goals 


The Assembly-Calendar Committee program was a 
logical outgrowth of attempts to put these pro- 
cedures into practice. 

Many school administrators feel, and justly so, 
that the Assembly Program is a very important 
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factor in building school morale. It is not the in- 
tent of the author to enumerate the many pros and 
cons of such programs, but to present a type of or- 
ganization for handling this phase of school life 
as efficiently and democratically as possible. 

In the fall of 1939, the author was asked to 
supervise the assembly program group of the 
school. With little or no previous experience in 
the field, he first considered how most effectively 
to achieve student-teacher cooperation in planning 
such an important phase of the school’s curriculum. 
The organization started with the appointment by 
the student body president of a student commis- 
sioner of assembly programs. This student and 
the author, after several conferences, decided to 
select a committee of seven student and several 
faculty members. Student representatives included 
the commissioner, representatives from the art, 
music, and publicity departments, together with 
three students chosen at large from the senior high 
school student body. 

Faculty members included the sponsor, four 
teachers in charge of the school calendar, stage 
art and design, stage mechanics and sound, and 
ushers, the drama and public speaking instructor, 
and the musical organizations teacher. These 
faculty members have remained somewhat the 
same through the past year and a half; of neces- 
sity the student personnel changes each semester, 
except that the commissioner is selected from the 
student group of the previous semester which has 
served at least one term on the committee. 

At the first of every semester, this committee of 
fourteen meets with the assembly chairmen from 
all of the organizations in the school which wish 
to put on programs during the year. At this time, 
the procedure for requesting assembly time and 
other details of presentation are discussed with 
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these representatives. It has been advantageous to 
thus “pave the way”’ for planning the entire semes- 
ter’s program so that members of each group have 
a definite idea of what is expected of them should 
they desire assembly time. 

The first regular meeting of the semester is 
usually two hours long and is devoted to outlin- 
ing the major events of the coming term. These 
large items include the prom, memorial assemblies, 
athletic events, and any other large-scale group ac- 
tivities which are more or less predetermined. Each 
member of the committee is provided with a calen- 
dar for his personal use on which he notes these 
and subsequent dates as determined at regular 
meetings. Preliminary to this calendar meeting, 
mimeographed blanks are distributed throughout 
the school to all teachers who might be planning 
some event during the semester which should re- 
ceive immediate consideration for a place on the 
calendar. These are carefully gone over by the 
commissioner and sponsor and arranged in order 
of importance before being considered by the com- 
mittee. After this preliminary meeting, constant 
revisions and additions are made at the regular 
weekly meetings of the group, which occur on 
Monday during a thirty-five minute Activity Pe- 
riod in the middle of the school day. Special meet- 
ings are called from time to time when the occasion 
demands. 

There are two major phases to the work of this 
Assembly-Calendar Committee. The first of these 
is the planning of athletic rallies in conjunction 
with the school yell leaders and coaches, arranging 
the regular memorial assemblies, such as Armistice 
Day, etc., providing a certain number of general 
cultural programs, allowing time for a few in- 
formational periods when general student body 
regulations and provisions are discussed, and 
finally designating some assemblies as “morale 
building,” i.e., community sings, pep talks, etc. 
These are all over and above the usual pay pro- 
grams which are contracted for in advance through 
a National Assembly group on a six per year basis. 
The planning of these programs provides the 
group with the major part of its discussion. 

One of the more important features of the plan 
is the procedure for requesting assembly time. The 
commissioner and sponsor, before the first meet- 
ing, work out an Assembly Blank which contains 
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a place for the date, location of program, and list- 
ing of program items, and provides for signatures 
of some twelve persons who might be in any way 
connected with the presentation. These include 
persons responsible for the calendar, stage, and 
flower arrangements from the garden, the cafeteria 
manager, sound crew, projection operator, ushers, 
ticket-printing and publicity departments, person 
sponsoring the activity, commissioner of assem- 
blies, and the principal. In this fashion, all hav- 
ing any connection with the production are noti- 
fied in routine fashion and slip-ups are becoming 
rare. 

After securing the blank, the persons or group 
requesting the date appear before the committee 
and outline, in general, their plan. If it is ap- 
proved, a tentative date is granted and a time set 
for a preview of the program. At this preview, 
usually two members of the committee, one faculty 
and one student, pass judgment and make sugges- 
tions. Their report is returned to the committee 
and a final date is set. Since the committee is held 
responsible for all assembly programs, it reserves 
the right to change the proposed presentation if 
advisable. 

A feature of the Assembly-Calendar Commit- 
tee of which the school is justly proud is the demo- 
cratic manner in which the decisions are made in 
meeting. Each person on the group has one vote 
and faculty are limited to the same regulations as 
the students. The chairman of the group is the 
commissioner, who presides at all meetings. Each 
member is permitted to state his views fully before 
a final vote is taken. A remarkable feature of the 
balloting through an eighteen-month period is that 
there has never been a vote of faculty versus stu- 
dents. 

Some of the incidents which reveal this demo- 
cratic spirit are of especial interest. The graduat- 
ing class of the school has usually been permitted 
to have a Senior Class Day at which time they pre- 
sent a program for the student body. The summer 
class appointed a committee to work out such a 
program and present it to the Assembly Commit- 
tee. The faculty representatives had some idea of 
what type of program was proposed and went to 
the meeting violently opposed to it. Before they 
had a chance to state their position, the student 
group had vehemently attacked the plan. By the 
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time the incident was closed, the senior group had 
realized its mistake and the faculty group was 
amazed to know that the student members of the 
committee had forced this conclusion. The entire 
result was highly satisfactory in that the group 
completely revised the program and no charges 
were ever made that the faculty “killed” student 
initiative, a cry which one frequently hears when 
the faculty steps into a difficult situation. 

At another time, the sponsor and another faculty 
member had advance information about a program 
to be requested. The sponsor called in the com- 
missioner and after discussion it was decided to 
“stack the vote” ahead of time and merely to go 
through the formality of allowing a presentation 
to the committee. At the meeting, the group re- 
questing the program presented its material and 
the discussion began. The sponsor and commis- 
sioner immediately realized that the rest of the 
group more or less favored the plan as presented 
and, although they had planned to have the whole 
thing killed, they finally approved the proposed 
program with but few modifications. As one fac- 
ulty person commented, “You don’t realize how 
wrong you can sometimes be until you get into a 
group such as this and thrash the whole thing out 
from top to bottom. It has opened my eyes and 
made me more tolerant of student opinion.” 

A final incident, showing the student point of 
view, seems worthy of mention. The Girls’ League 
Assembly Chairman brought to the group a plan 
for a musical assembly featuring the broadcasting 
orchestra from a neighboring junior college, which 
group could appear in the mornings only. The 
committee decided that, because of numerous nec- 
essary interruptions which must come during the 
morning hours throughout the school year, such 
a program would be inadvisable. The Girls’ 
League representative took this decision back to 
her group with the comment that, while she had 
had her heart set on such a program, she did not 
feel in the least aggrieved about the refusal because 
of the democratic way in which teacher-pupil com- 
ment had been made in her presence during the 
discussion. She added that she realized the im- 
practicability of the idea after a full discussion and 
that the decision was the only fair and intelligent 
one. 

Such incidents as these make the author feel 
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that the group has made a beginning in the right 
direction. Many features need revision and others 
will in the long view be eliminated, but the es- 
sential items are there. With the basic philosophy 
as stated in the first few paragraphs as the guiding 
light, the Assembly-Calendar Committee feels that 
a propitious start has been made in the elusive 
teacher-student cooperative planning of educa- 
tional experiences. 


I Am a Teacher 


I have the grandest profession in the world! When 
speaking about it to others I'll clothe myself in that 
splendid cloak; I'll pull it around me; draw myself 
up to my full height, and look anyone squarely in the 
eye and say, “I am a teacher.” 

I am not just a teacher ; I am not only a teacher, only 
a high-school teacher, just an elementary, just a junior 
high school teacher, or just a college teacher. I am an 
active citizen aware of many of the problems of our 
people and enthusiastically participating in life’s chal- 
lenging appeals. I must expect criticism when I act, 
but my reaction to it will indicate physical, mental and 
spiritual maturity. I am a teacher. 


I BurtD CHARACTER 


I accept the challenge. Teaching and learning can- 
not be measured in terms of the tax dollar nor the 
product obtained. There is no statistical symbol to ex- 
press a character index—which means there are no 
fractions and no negative numbers. I can teach the 
whole child. I am a teacher. 

I am an active member of my teacher organizations. 
I belong to the local, state, and national hook-up of 
professional effort to transmit to posterity the Ameri- 
can way of life. This is not selfish, because leaders 
with vision are acting in the interests of the boys and 
girls and the men and women of America. 

I believe in the ideals of the profession as exempli- 
fied by our members and I will not let them be ob- 
scured by petty critics. I am convinced that a unified 
group has greater force than any individual action can 
attain; a greater opportunity to interpret to the public 
our mutual aims and I am confident that a new spread 
of understanding will make fruitful these mutual en- 
deavors. 

I will not leave this joyous work entirely to my or- 
ganizations, because both in and out of the classroom I 
will continue to be an educator. I am a teacher.—PAUL 
S. CHANCE, Coordinator of Social Sciences, University 
of Southern California and Los Angeles City Schools, 
member of Alpha Epsilon campus chapter, Phi Delta 
Kappa, in Sierra Educational News, Feb., 1941. 








Problems of the School Patrol 


By A. R. 


SECTION I 


Introduction. Although public school safety pa- 
trols have existed for more than twenty-five years, 
changing conditions in the schools, as well as in 
education generally, have thrown new light on the 
problem. From slightly over 2,000,000 cars in 
1914, there has been a gradual increase to over 
30,000,000 in 1940.7 This increase has reempha- 
sized the need for increased protection to school 
children. With growth in complexity of the motor 
vehicle problem, there has come a need for dif- 
ferent and more mature ways of handling the 
traffic situation. Many have felt that the school 
patrol members should be chosen at the high school 
level. Others have found that the appeal to young 
people at the higher level must be on a different 
basis. In still other quarters the difficulty of inter- 
esting high school pupils in the patrol has been 
noted and in general there has been no widespread 
development in this direction. The present study 
was made to obtain facts which might help orient 
educators with reference to the problem. 

Scope of the study. The subject under discus- 
sion has wide ramifications and to touch on all 
aspects of safety patrols would be an almost endless 
task. In order to delimit the scope, two phases 
were chosen, viz.: (1) The literature was reviewed 
to bring out the practices which have been more or 
less crystallized in the past. (2) A brief survey 
was made of current thought regarding the school 
patrol as it is found today. The second section is 
a résumé of a survey in which two groups of per- 
sons were asked to answer a list of questions relat- 
ing to school patrols and to give other evaluations 
which might occur to them. The persons solicited 
were: (1) authorities in the field of safety educa- 
tion and (2) school administrators who are facing 
the problem today. 

In general the consensus of opinion identifies 
three camps: (a) those who think the patrol is a 
very necessary part of the school program; (b) 
those who are indifferent; and (c) those who are 
very much opposed to the patrol. The present 
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evaluation will consist essentially of an examina- 
tion of the basic premises and assumptions and 
the arguments presented. A final solution must 
await further experiments with patrols, experi- 
ments set up to determine the changes in attitudes 
of the patrol, as well as of school children in gen- 
eral due to the functioning of the patrol, and the 
effect on teachers as well as motorists. 

Growth of the patrol. Begun in 1914 at Newark, 
New Jersey, where it has been continued to the 
present day, there are today about 300,000 school 
safety patrols-in the United States. The school 
patrol began to develop rapidly about 1920 and 
has become more popular throughout the United 
States each year. In the periodical indexes, “junior 
police’’ is the term used to designate patrols. How- 
ever, some administrators maintain that the police 
have no place in the picture. In fact, some feel 
that the school should have exclusive charge and 
sponsorship of the patrol. Others seem to think 
joint sponsorship is desirable, as it motivates the 
children to do better work and distributes liability 
to others than school teachers, administrators, and 
school officials. 

Sponsorship involving connection with any 
scheme of promotion is definitely on the black list. 
Sponsors who do not follow up and assist in super- 
vising the work are not encouraged by the best- 
informed administrators. There are various other 
“pro” and ‘con’ arguments based upon the im- 
maturity of the patrol member, the time taken 
from studies, danger to the patrol, teacher and 
school liability, and others. Despite these points 
of difference in thought, the school patrol has 
spread and is now found in many hamlets through- 
out the United States. 

Definite arguments for and against the patrol. 
A stock argument against the patrol is the liability 
assumed by school authorities. Harry R. Rosen- 
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field, Confidential Secretary to Commissioner Al- 
berto C. Bonaschi of New York City, has ruled 
that teachers are liable for injuries to pupils.** 
While no mishaps have been reported and various 
rulings have been made by lower courts, he as- 
serts, ‘in making assignments (to the patrol) the 
principal is acting in a personal capacity and be- 
comes personally liable for any accidents that may 
occur.” While laws may be passed legalizing the 
patrol, he contends that negligence can still be 
used as the basis for suit, and a laymen’s jury will 
ultimately have to decide when negligence has 
been in evidence. Statutes making boards of edu- 
cation exempt still do not protect the individual 
teacher. 

A precedent for junior peace officers. Precedent 
for a more aggressive junior police type of patrol 
has been set by Sheriff Eugene Biscailuz of Holly- 
wood, California.** He has trained a group of 
boys, in what was once a rowdy district, to act as 
deputies. While they carry no guns or weapons, 
their methods have proved most effective in reduc- 
ing neighborhood disturbances. 

William A. Sears, Coordinator of Safety for the 
Chicago Public Schools has had similar success 
with high school rowdies who were put in charge 
of the patrol activities of one school. They be- 
came very law-abiding boys after a short period of 
responsibility and have been an affective agent in 
reducing accidents to children in the district. 

Patrol reduces accidents in Flint. At Flint, Mich- 
igan, Sergeant R. C. Demaroff has done a fine piece 
of work with school patrols. The police depart- 
ment supervises and sponsors the patrol. From 
1927 to 1939 fatalities were reduced 60 per cent 
and accidents about 10 per cent. It is estimated 
that the patrol saves the city $228,000 a year in 
policemen’s salaries and expenses—one man for 
each of 114 intersections in Flint. At one inter- 
section a check-up showed that the presence of 
patrol members decreased the average speed by 
about 10 miles an hour. 

A twelve-year no-accident record. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., accidents were reduced 33 per cent?; 
one patrol member is used for each 40 pupils. 
Syracuse began a school patrol in 1918** and dur- 
ing a 12-year period no traffic accident occurred at 
about 400 intersections, where 30,000 school chil- 
dren pass four times daily. School fatalities have 
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dropped from 13 to 2 a year. The two fatalities 
occurred during the final year of their report, after 
school hours. At first, Syracuse had trouble enlist- 
ing high school boys for patrol duty. After put- 
ting it on a school-wide, local civil service basis, 
there was an immediate clamor to get into the 
patrol. Each member is allowed to serve but 100 
hours, whereupon a certificate is awarded. The 
idea is recommended to other schools. 

Kansas boasts a girls’ patrol. At Hutchinson, 
Kansas, a girls’ patrol has been organized at the 
girls’ request.1* They wear arm bands and perform 
minor service around the building, but are not used 
primarily to direct student traffic on the street. 
School authorities believe that patrols train girls 
for home service, to take responsibility, and to de- 
velop personality traits in general. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, has one school of 744 pupils 
and a very efficient supervision of the patrol." 
The police cooperate with the school officials to 
keep the patrol active. The officials feel it aids dis- 
cipline and at the same time gives a legitimate out- 
let for activity. The school furnishes the belts and 
all necessary equipment. 

At Stevens Point, Wisconsin, the patrols have 
been sponsored by the school and the police depart- 
ment. They are called the police cadets and the 
plan seems to be working out very satisfactorily 
at the high school level. Students who violate or 
disregard directions given by the cadets are re- 
ported to the school authorities. The faculty ad- 
visor reports complete satisfaction with the plan. 
The term cadet carries military implications and 
might be very appropriate as a motivating device 
for high school boys whose older brothers may soon 
be wearing the uniform. 

Poorly-supervised patrols bad. Xt does not fol- 
low that, because one dose of medicine is good, 
two doses are better. Perhaps a universal adoption 
of the school safety patrol would be detrimental, 
but well-chosen locations might profit a great deal 
from use of the patrol. The writer is reminded 
of an observation made recently. Upon approach- 
ing a rural grade school, about 3:30 in the after- 
noon, a small boy was seen on the shoulder of the 
road. His appearance was that of a typical hitch- 
hiker. Upon coming closer it became apparent that 
the boy was intended to be a school safety patrol 
member. Ordinary clothes, an old grayish white 
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belt, and a bewildered look marked the youngster 
as a new recruit, or in any case a very mediocre vet- 
eran of the order. Children wandered out over the 
highway without paying any apparent attention at 
all to their protector. It was a mere formality and 
a poor one at that. 

Integration of safety activities. In many com- 
munities the school safety patrol is closely associ- 
ated with the junior safety council. It thus becomes 
an integral part of the safety program of a school. 
Patrol members are taught courtesy and carefulness 
in handling pupils. The latter are taught to walk 
safely and obey rules and traffic regulations. 
Patrols, according to accepted regulations, are not 
allowed to hold anything in their hands and are 
instructed to stay on the curb and direct pedestrian 
traffic only. In a few places the patrol regulates 
vehicle traffic but in most cases the standard regu- 
lations are followed. 

Substitutes for patrol. At Ames, Iowa, the school 
authorities and police have been opposed to the 
patrol because of liability assumed. Consequently, 
stop signs are placed in the middle of the street 
by each school’s janitor and, at the worst crossings, 
the latter stays until all children have crossed. At 
Des Moines, Iowa, the City Engineer, Harry Sted- 
man, has put up school signs which turn parallel 
with the street when the buildings are vacated. 
These signs can be locked into position by the 
janitor. The plan seems worthy of consideration, 
with or without a patrol. There is no reason to 
slow down traffic at a school building during vaca- 
tion or when there are no children about. Iowa 
has a state law reducing speed in school zones to 
20 m.p.h. when posted. On rural highways this 
irks the driver, when school is closed for three 
months of the year. It develops careless habits on 
the part of motorists which continue when schools 
are in session. 

Fargo votes against the patrol. Some negative 
reactions'® were noted from the literature of the 
last decade. At Fargo, North Dakota, the Board 
of Education rejected a suggestion by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce that a patrol be organized, 
on two premises: (1) There is too much danger 
in the possibility of accidents or harm to the per- 
sonal health of patrol members, due to extremely 
cold weather; (2) The “psychology” of telling 
children they must do thus and so, and of policing 
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them to do it was labelled as detrimental. It was 
held that a teacher’s suggestion would be much 
more powerful than any the patrol might give, and 
that children must learn to do things because it is 
the best way rather than because of orders given by 
older students. 

As an alternate plan for protecting children, the 
school bought portable iron stop signs with heavy 
bases and placed them in the middle of the streets, 
The signs are rolled off the streets when children 
are not using the crossings on the way to and from 
school. Twelve of these signs were purchased for 
about $9 each. The objections brought up by this 
board of education seem to be reasonable in the 
light of weather conditions. Parenthetically, we 
can hardly subscribe to the inferred doctrine that 
children must learn directly, rather than vicariously. 


SECTION II 


Survey made of recent views. To bring the 
various views on the school patrol strictly up to 
date, the writer sent a questionnaire to forty edu- 
cators and specialists in the field to secure a sum- 
mary of current thought on the safety patrol in 
particular communities. Replies from thirty-five 
educators were quite valuable. The results are pre- 
sented herewith, largely in tabular form. 

The philosophy of the patrol. The following 
assumptions or postulates seem to stand out among 
the various specific comments offered in support 
of the school boy patrol. Most of them are rrob- 
ably tenable in certain respects: 


1. Conservation of life is a goal worthy of slight risks 
on the part of a select few. 

2. Supervision of school children will help mold de- 
sirable habits. 

3. Older children respect the wishes of younger ones, 
particularly when it is made a part of their duty and in- 
flates their ego to do so. 

4. Younger children look to older boys and girls for 
suggestions from which to fashion their own behavior. 

5. Certain tasks can be performed as well by intellec- 
tually immature as by intellectually mature individuals. 

6. Education is best accomplished by a functional 
approach. 


In other words it may be stated (1) that it is 
desirable to develop leadership, (2) that children 
are capable of performing patrol duties when prop- 
erly trained and supervised, and (3) that the bene- 
fits to be derived more than offset the hazards in- 
troduced. It would be easy to elaborate these prem- 
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ises in “‘armchair’’ fashion but we prefer to pre- 
sent views which have been developed through 
several years’ experience by leading educators and 
to evaluate the comments thus gleaned. 

Analysis of responses to questions. Replies to 
the list of questions were carefully analyzed and 
the points covered are listed in the following tables. 
The headings are self-explanatory. Table I con- 
cerns responses to certain questions which were 
of the two-response objective type. Abbreviated 
forms of the questions are given as an aid to the 


reader. 
TABLE I 








Question Yes No | Doubtful 





Are patrols common 
in your commu- 
nity? 20 

Do school men favor 
patrols? 26 

Does sponsorship 
create attitudes for 
or against? 17 

Does the patrol have 
educational value?) 26 

Should the patrol be 
encouraged ? 22 2 1 4 

Are belts and uni- 
forms essential ? 24 1 0 4 

















Six persons felt that the patrol has the most 
value for older students and twenty-four felt that 
it has most value for younger ones. 


TABLE IJ 
DIsTRIBUTION OF GRADES FROM WHICH PATROL MEMBERS 


TABLE III 


CHIEF VALUE OF BELTS, UNIFORMS, AND PATROL 
EQUIPMENT 


For identification 

Motivates patrol 

Recognition of leadership 

Increases dignity of patrol 

Increases respect for patrol 

Gives authority to patrol 

Protection from weather (coats, etc.) 


TABLE IV 
CHIEF ARGUMENT FOR THE SCHOOL PATROL 


Protects young children 

Develops responsibility 

Cuts down school and traffic accidents 
Vital part of safety education 
Motivates students to be more careful 
Educates pedestrians 

Character building 

Functional safety education 

Building citizenship 

Develops safety consciousness 


Aid to teachers 

Motivates drivers to be more careful 
Prevents more serious types of trouble 
Reaches and interests parents 
Develops good habits and attitudes 
Teaches initiative 


CHIEF ARGUMENTS AGAINST PATROL 


Patrol is too immature 

Danger of patrol members being injured 

None ever noted in our system 

Weather bad for children on patrol 

Patrol does not take work seriously 

Full responsibility lies with school 

Takes child’s time from study 

Duty of police to guard crossings 

Too much emphasis on authority 

Throws men out of work 

Patrols are careless 

Overemphasis on “badges,” etc., takes away 
initiative 

Unequal opportunity for leadership 

Sponsorship belongs to school 

Arrogance of patrol members 

Just more work 

No traffic near 

Does not like name 

Patrol often leaves signs out at wrong time 

Try to direct traffic 

Stand in street 

Partisanship shown 

Not respected by motorists 

Encourages loafing on street 

Too much responsibility 

Does not teach self-reliance 

Officious youngsters make patrol objectionable . . 

Time required to serve is needed otherwise 


TABLE VI 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE PATROL* 

Develops feeling of personal responsibility in 

pupils 7 
Develops safety consciousness 5 
Teaches children to watch for hazards 3 
Makes good citizens and teaches law observance 3 
Teaches children to walk safely 
Cooperation and organized effort encouraged .. . 
Teaches safety to auto drivers 
Teaches children rules of safety 
Develops cooperation between school, parent, 

and community 
Character builder 
Members of patrol develop responsibility 
Creates interest in other traffic matters 
Helps teach children democracy in action 
Develops courtesy 
Disciplines and develops the careless 
Motivates children—inspiration to patrol mem- 


rs 
Learning in a functional way helps student 
Develops safety habits 

Educates future patrolmen 

Teaches respect for authority 

Provides practice for safety facts 


* This category overlaps somewhat with that of 
Table IV. 


The sponsors cited in order of frequency were: 
(1) schools, (2) American Automobile Associa~ 
tion, (3) local police, (4) local safety councils, 
(5) parent-teacher associations, (6) school prin-~ 
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cipals or teachers, (7) Kiwanis Club, (8) Amer- 
ican Legion, (9) state highway patrol, (10) local 
motor clubs, (11) chambers of commerce (12) 
N.Y.A. and W.P.A. groups. 

The arguments in favor of outside sponsors may 
be summarized as falling under three headings: 
(1) motivates the work for youngsters, (2) makes 
motorists more cooperative, (3) divides the re- 
sponsibility for the patrol with the community. It 
is generally agreed that the sponsor should be on 
hand to help supervise the patrol and that there 
should be no promotional work carried on in the 
name of the sponsor. Many schoolmen prefer to 
have the schools sponsor the patrol entirely, while 
others prefer local sponsors such as the police de- 
partment, service and automobile clubs, and others 
who are locally interested. 

The general consensus of opinion obtained from 
comments in letters, in addition to the information 
on the questionnaires, indicated that patrols should 
be more closely supervised by their sponsors. As 
they are now being handled, patrols are more suc- 
cessful at the junior high school levels and changes 
will need to be made to make the plan applicable 
at the high school level. The results obtained are 
most gratifying, as typified by a report from the 
Detroit schools where fatalities were reduced from 
96 in 1918 to 42 in 1939. Practically no adverse 
criticism was made and one state reports it as ‘‘one 
of the best accepted safety programs ever spon- 
sored in our state.” 

Regulation of the patrol. Regulations to stand- 
ardize practices of school patrols were set up in 
1936 by a joint committee from the National 
Safety Council, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the National Education Association, and the 
United States Office of Education. An earlier set 
of regulations promulgated in 1930 was revised. 
The duties of the patrol are quite well defined in 
these regulations. A few of the basic principles 
are: 

1. The patrol is not to direct motor vehicle traffic. 

2. Patrol members are to stay on the curb, except when 
a car obstructs the way, in which case they are to move 
into the street not more than three paces or nine feet and 
return immediately to the curb. 

3. They are not to escort children across the street ex- 
cept in unusual cases of special need. 


4. If possible, there should be one patrol member on 
each side of the street. 
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5. Regulations for white Sam Browne belts are set 
up and patrol members are to wear them primarily for 
identification. 

6. The patrol members are to carry no whistles, sig. 
nals, or other devices in their hands. 


Other points touched on by commentors. In 
most cases the patrol is selected on the basis of 
scholarship, deportment, and suitability for the 
job. The members are usually selected by the prin- 
cipal and often trained by the local police who 
supervise the work done by the boys. In many 
places they are sponsored by local service clubs, the 
motor clubs, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, The American Legion, and the parent-teacher 
association. In a large number of cases they are 
sponsored by the schools themselves. In general 
school authorities feel that supervision is their pre- 
rogative since it has been ruled’® that the school 
officials are liable for injury to children. There 
is no general agreement as to the sponsorship 
although it seems the schools are willing to share 
sponsorship in many places as it tends to divide the 
responsibility, at least from the layman's point of 
view. 

In general, we may say that the consensus of 
opinion is favorable to the patrol, although there 
are some opposing reactions.’* It seems there are 
no valid educational arguments against the patrol. 
For the most part objections relate to liability, time 
and effort involved, inadequate training and super- 
vision of parol, to the type of sponsor, and similar 
grievances. Some states have legalized the patrol. 
Such laws usually absolve the school officials from 
liability and make it lawful for any child over ten 
to be appointed as a patrol member unless the 
parents object by written notice. 

A recent survey made by the National Safety 
Council** showed that seventy per cent of those 
answering the questions thought the standard rules 
for junior high school pupils were suitable for high 
schools. These replies were consistent with the 
answers to a parallel question in which informa- 
tion was asked regarding patrol direction of vehicu- 
lar traffic. Only about 27 per cent stated that the 
patrol should assist in handling motor vehicle traf- 
fic. Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey pro- 
hibit the patrol from directing traffic, by statute. 
Minnesota has a law legalizing the school patrol.” 
This state has had organized patrols since 1923. 
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Its leaders feel that accidents to children have been 
greatly reduced by use of the school patrol and re- 
port that no serious accidents have occurred where 
a properly supervised patrol was guarding the 
crossing. 

The educational values named are miscellaneous 
and in all cases the tabular data given above was 
presented as nearly verbatim as was consistent with 
uniformity. The reader is thereby given the op- 
portunity of reclassifying the points in any way 
he may see fit. 

In conclusion we may say briefly: 


1. The patrol seems to be able to stand on its own 
merit in the opinion of most educators who have tried it. 

2. Objections raised are mostly on non-educational 
grounds. 

3. The matter of sponsorship needs careful review 
and it seems that certain new regulations concerning 
it would be timely. This is particularly true at the high 
school level. 

4. The values of a patrol seem to greatly outweigh 
its disadvantages. 
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Public Opinion on Youth 


and Education 

Overwhelming support of America’s educational 
philosophy and aims was registered in a recent sur- 
vey of American opinion on youth and education, 
which is summarized in the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association for November, 1940. 

The American public, in general: (1) has a favor- 
able point of view toward the present-day program 
of public education ; (2) believes that the public school 
should offer fair and equal opportunities to all youth ; 
(3) favors a special program for unemployed youth 
not in school; (4) is for freedom in teaching and 
learning; (5) will not be satisfied with a static educa- 
tional program. 

Educators should realize, however, that many citi- 
zens are apparently unaware of the objectives receiv- 
ing major emphasis in the schools today, and that they 
lack specific information about school and public 
finance and federal aid. 

The public appreciates the need for a part-time work 
and training program for unemployed non-school 
youth, and also believes that the school program should 
be realistic and should include opportunity for discus- 
sion of genuine problems, even though they may be 
controversial. 

A portion of the public is skeptical as to the fair- 
ness of teachers in discussion and in their treatment 
of children from different economic groups. This is 
a problem for pre-service and in-service teacher edu- 
cation and for constructive educational interpretation 
and wise public relations. 

More specific opinions were expressed as follows: 

Education is not overemphasized today, according 
to 73 per cent of the population ; 21 per cent disagree ; 
6 per cent had no opinion. The most favorable atti- 

(Continued on page 240) 


way Patrol Cooperates with Schools.” 
of Secondary Education, 14 (1939), 





Nine Thousand Numbers in a Fish Bowl 


By JOSEPH J. ROMODA 


ITIZENS of rank and just plain John Citizens 
assembled last October in a Washington, 
D. C., auditorium in solemn conclave. The occa- 
sion was the first peacetime draft drawing. Before 
a new day began, the order of privilege of serving 
in the armed forces of the United States would be 
determined for from 16 to 17 millions of men, 
21 to 36 years of age. 

Sentiment, tradition, and the laws of chance 
were being integrated. The solemn and often- 
thought hope of active participants was that the 
draw be “fair.” Most Americans remember the 
occasion in detail. There was the fish bowl, used 
first in the draft of World War I. The stirring 
spoon, the stirrer, the spirit, were likewise the 
same or reflections of that day of 20 odd years ago. 

On the scientific and nonemotional side, me- 
chanics had been set up. Numbers were made 
invisible by being placed in separate capsules. The 
capsules were to be shuffled and mixed constantly. 
Each number in order of draw was to be photo- 
gtaphed so that no slip-up could occur following 
the draw. 

The bowl itself seemed too small to permit 
effective shuffling. How well the numbers were 
mixed before being dropped into the bowl is a 
factor unknown to this writer. The fish bowl 
choice can probably be defended on senti- 
mental grounds. From a scientific standpoint, it 
cannot be. 

Publicity on the draw was excellent if a criterion 
of good publicity is availability of information to 
every interested man, woman, and child. Radio, 
the press, the telegraph were harnessed in the task 
of disseminating quickly, capably, and well, the 
proceedings on this historic occasion. 

Such is the description of the conditions. 

Let us then concern ourselves with the subject 
of chance and its relation to the drawing of the 
draft order numbers. The draw, it is to be remem- 
bered, was to be made in such fashion that every 
serial number was to have the same chance of 
being drawn. Some further assumptions beyond 
those already suggested might be: 

1. If the draft drawing was to take place once 
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or a thousand times again, the numbers probably 
would not be in the same order. The assumption 
is based on the number of possible combinations 
possible for 9,000 order numbers. This number 
can be mathematically computed. The 9,000 dif- 
ferent serial numbers might have been drawn in 
billions and billions of different combinations. 
The approximate possible number of combinations 
is something like 33 followed by 31,680 zeros. 
What does that figure look like? If your hand- 
writing is such that you write about six numbers 
to an inch, you would need to lay down a twelfth 
of a mile of paper, in order to get the figure writ- 
ten. That figure would be about once and a half 
as long as a football field. To emphasize this point 
in another way, a draw might be made every day 
for thousands and thousands of years and it would 
be theoretically possible that every list would differ 
somewhat from every other list. 

2. A second assumption that is tenable mathe- 
matically is that, of each 1000 numbers drawn, 
about 500 should have serial numbers below 4500, 
and 500 have serial numbers over 4500. A fur- 
ther explanation of this assumption might be in 
order. If you flip a penny, it is certain to come up 
heads or tails, one or the other, barring of course 
the jester’s possibility that it ‘‘might stand on 
edge.” It should also be clear that the more times 
the coin was flipped, the greater the likelihood that 
the final sums of the heads would equal the final 
sums of the tails. Now, there are 9000 serial num- 
bers and this is a sum large enough to expect rea- 
sonably that rules of probability would operate. 
In this case, such rules might mean that 500 of 
the first 1000 serial numbers drawn from the bowl 
should have had the value of 4500 or less; and 
500 would have had the value of 4501 or more. 
Briefly put—in a good mix, each number should 
have had as much chance of being in the first half 
of the 9000 numbers picked (0-4500) from the 
fish bowl as it had of being in the last half (4501- 
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9000). The chance of having an order number 
of 4501-plus or of one ranging from 1 to 4500 
should be about 50-50. 

3. Though there were 9000 serial numbers in 
the bowl, apparently less than 8000 had any mean- 
ing, since no local board had that many regis- 
trants. The extra thousand were used “to make 
sure.” As a matter of fact, however, there must 
be very few local draft boards having order num- 
bers much beyond 5000. This reasoning comes 
from the fact that since there are approximately 
6500 local boards and approximately 17,000,000 
registrants, the arithmetical average per board 
would be about 2615 (2615 x 6500 equals 17,- 
000,000, approximately). Thus in a sense the 
master-draw at Washington meant little until 
reinterpreted by local boards. A local board hav- 
ing 2500 serial numbers is interested only in the 
relative position of each of the 2500 and not in 
the position of the other 6500 numbers. Thus, we 
account for two sets of order numbers, viz., one 
secured at the national draw which might be any- 
where from 1 to 9000; the other being a reinter- 
pretation in terms of local numbers, which in the 
case of the 2500 mentioned above would mean 
local order numbers running from 1 to 2500. It is 
the position in the latter that determines order of 
call. 

4. If the holder of order number 4500 in the 
Washington draw were in a local board of 2500, 
it might be reasonable to assume that the chances 
were at least 50-50 that he would have a local 
order number of 1250 by the same reasoning as in 
assumption 2. 

Now let us examine the data, and then let us 
consider them in terms of the assumptions. One 
nationally prominent radio commentator has said 
that there was some question as to whether Dame 
Chance had a good chance to operate. When an 
order number of 1000 suddenly shrinks to 40 on 
a local list of 2000 serial numbers, it would look 
as if such a holder might fairly ask, ““How come?” 
Thousands of young men presumably are wonder- 
ing the same thing. To the writer's knowledge, 
the typical explanation given so far is that “‘num- 
bers exceeding the local board’s number of regis- 
trants have to be scratched off and that accounts 
for the shrinkage.”” This does not explain, how- 
ever, the terrific shrinkage indicated above from a 
national order number which has 11.1 per cent 
of the registrants (1000 is 11.1 per cent of 9000) 
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below it to one having but 2 per cent in the local 
board below it. To help explain this, some tables 
have been prepared.* 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF SERIAL NUMBERS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 
HAVING ORDER NUMBERS ABOVE AND BELOW 4500 








Percentage of these serial numbers 
having order numbers 


Below 4500 Above 4500 


37.6 62.4 
30.8 69.2 
28.6 71.4 
25.75 74.25 
25.12 
30.0 
33.34 
35.95 
38.34 
40.97 





Serial Numbers 


1-— 500 
1-— 1000 
1-— 1500 
1 — 2000 
1 — 2500 
1 — 3000 
1 — 3500 
1 — 4000 
1 — 4500 
1—5000 








Theoretical percentage 
normally should be 


Table I shows that low serial numbers drew 
more than an equal share of high order numbers. 
For example, of the serial numbers between 
1-2500, three-fourths have order numbers ovet 
4500, whereas chance would lead us to think that 
only half should have them above it. 

The table might further imply that high serial 
numbers drew a disproportionate share of low 
order numbers. The most important thing about 
the table is that the percentages are consistently 
lopsided in the same direction. 

Now, since, as has been discussed in assumption 
3, a very small percentage of boards could possibly 


TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF ORDER NUMBERS IN GROUPS OF 1000, 
WITH SERIAL NUMBERS FROM 1—4500 


50.00 

















Order 
Numbers 


1— 1000 
1001 — 2000 
2001 — 3000 
3001 — 4000 

(4001 — 4500) ** 


(4501 — 5000) 
5001 — 6000 
6001 — 7000 
7001 — 8000 
8001 — 9000 


Total 


Number of serial numbers from 1-4500 
in each consecutive 1000 order numbers 


264 Total 1725 cases 

312 or 

435 38.34% 

450 (Should be closer to 50%) 
(264) 


(261) 
590 2774 cases 
574 or 
658 61.65% 

691 (Should be closer to 50%) 


4499 














*Since all statistics were computed from data published in 
newspapers, a very slight error might be present in the statis- 
tics. The very few lost numbers that did not appear to be 
in the fish bowl were not considered. 

**The fifth thousand is broken into equal parts to permit 
comparisons between 1-4500 and 4501-9000. 
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have more than 5000 registrants, a large share of 
the low order numbers drawn actually represented 
very few people. Thus, at its worst, the skewed 
distribution merely decreases the size of a large 
order number. That is to say that Johnny Jones 
may be called earlier than he expected to be on the 
basis of the Washington national draw. 

Table II can be interpreted in many ways. Only 
264 serial numbers between 1—4500 were among 
the first 1000 capsules drawn. Thus the chances 
turned out to be 26 out of 100 for getting a low 
(less than 4500) order number if you had a serial 
number of less than 1000. It is evident from look- 
ing at the table as a whole that about 62 out of 
every 100 numbers from 1—4500 were drawn in 
the last half of the draw (received order numbers 
over 4500). With such large numbers, a 50-50 
proposition would normally be the chance expec- 
tation. 

The practical implication is that it proved 
advantageous to hold low serial numbers (less 
than 4500) since the chances of getting high 
order numbers were much better than even. Now, 
since there was, among the 17,000,000 registrants, 
only a very small number having serial numbers 
over 4500, it should become even more obvious 
why so many high order numbers ‘‘shrank’’ to 
very low ones when local boards prepared local 
order numbers. You see, high serial numbers over 
4500 which were held by very few of the 17,000,- 
000 registrants, received the majority of the low 
order numbers. Local boards would, therefore, 
scratch off many more than half of the first 4500 
order numbers. Thus the “‘shrinkage.”’ 

A further table (III) is attached at the end. It 
is a master table from which can be read the num- 
ber of each group of 100 serial numbers below 
5000 that were in the first, second, third... . 
ninth thousand numbers drawn out of the fish 
bowl. From it the local order numbers can be 
approximated. 

A brief summary at this point would include the 
following points: 

1. Either due to lack of proper mixing or 
inability to mix; or to pure chance; or to a combi- 
nation of factors, the distribution of order num- 
bers was such that holders of low serial numbers 
had a better chance of getting high order numbers 
than vice versa. The consistency of data showing 
favoritism to low serial numbers lends support to 
a charge of “‘too-small fish bow! for good mixing.” 
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2. Since the number of serial numbers over 
4500 must be very small, if compared to the 17,- 
000,000 reservoir, not many were adversely 
affected by the draw. 

3. In most local boards, a high order number 
shrank far more than would be expected, nor- 
mally, of course. The important thing to remem- 
ber, however, is that the sequence in the local 
board determines order of call, and “shrinkage” 
in and by itself is not overly important. Relative 
position in the local lists is important. 

4. There seems to be definite evidence of some 
kind of consistent or persistent error in the draw. 
For example, one might wonder from the data if 
low serial numbers were not poured into the bowl 
first, and if most of them did not remain near the 
bottom throughout. However, such a conditional 
statement must be modified immediately by sug- 
gesting other possibilities. It was pointed out 
early that a draw could be made daily for thou- 
sands and thousands of years and never come out 
the same way twice. Every list could differ from 
every other list. Just because the present draw 
seems to be peculiar, it is not implied that the pe- 
culiarity is not due to chance. It is possible for 
unlikely things to occur. People do get 13 spades 
in a bridge hand, though the occurrence, from a 
predictive standpoint, is very unusual. This draw 
may reemphasize the point that the mathematics 
of probability does permit of unusual things. 
Practical experience often bears this out. 

In closing, let us direct attention to the fact that 
the draw at Washington was but one of many 
steps in the entire draft process. In each step, 
many chance factors operated. The first step per- 
mitting “‘chance” to operate was registration. It 
was by chance that a person was given a certain 
serial number and not some other. If re-registra- 
tion occurred, probably very few (if any) persons 
would get the same serial number. Next, it was 
by merest chance that certain serial numbers were 
given to certain physically able, disabled, un- 
healthy, etc.; to married and single; to young men 
with and without dependents. Certainly, possible 
exemptions exist all along the line in the serial 
numbers in a chance fashion. 

Furthermore, it was partially chance that cer- 
tain local boards had a large number of registrants 
and others a smaller number. It is likewise chance 
that certain boards have more volunteers than 
others. 
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TABLE Ill 
OrpeR NuMBER POSITIONS OF THE First 5,000 SERIAL NUMBERS IN GROUPS OF 1000 








Order Number Positions (Thousands) Order Number Positions (Thousands) 


5000 Serial Numbers| 
in Groups of 100| ** 2 4 4.54 st 6 7 8 9 








14 16 11 10 10 
6 8 1 6 5 
5 24 26 8 8 
4 23 11 24 12 
10 9 17 33 22 


39 80 66 81 57 


12 13 29 37 
11 11 16 15 
10 11 14 13 
17 17 20 12 
17 21 23 30 
164 
14 17 29 24 
17 12 24 27 
18 24 12 18 
20 10 10 15 
19 14 13 12 
260 
17 17 22 26 
18 16 22 28 

2 17 27 49 
15 16 22 10 
13 11 18 18 
300 
13 21 16 13 
19 28 28 
17 21 34 
7 21 66 
8 10 8 
540 


0-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-400 

401-500 

Sub-total (1-500) 


501-600 

601-700 

701-800 

801-900 

901-1000 

Sub-total (1-1000) 


1001-1100 
1101-1200 
1201-1300 
1301-1400 
1401-1500 


Sub-total (1-1500) 


1501-1600 
1601-1700 
1701-1800 
1801-1900 
1901-2000 
Sub-total (1-2000) 
2001-2100 
2101-2200 
2201-2300 
2301-2400 
2401-2500 
Sub-total (1-2500) 
2501-2600 
2601-2700 
2701-2800 
2801-2900 
2901-3000 
Sub-total (1-3000) 124 


3001-3100 13 16 
3101-3200 15 8 
3201-3300 7 13 
3301-3400 5 11 
3401-3500 17 11 
Sub-total (1-3500) 161 183 
3501-3600 10 13 
3601-3700 17 12 
3701-3800 6 11 
3801-3900 6 5 
3901-4000 14 19 
Sub-total (1-4000)| 214 243 
4001-4100 1l 10 
4101-4200 11 17 
4201-4300 9 14 
4301-4400 8 5 ; 24 
4401-4500 11 23 11 


Sub-total (1-4500) | 264 312 450 264 
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Space separates order numbers into two groups (above and below 4500). 
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4501-4600 17 18 13 0 
4601-4700 17 20 12 5 
4701-4800 17 24 14 0 
5 
7 
1 


— 


4801-4900 26 19 5 
4901-5000 20 12 11 12 1 


Total (1-5000) 361 405 505 | 281 | 630 619 694 722 
* The first thousand Coteted by 1) would include numbers from 1 to 1000; the second (2), numbers from 1001 to 2000 


t The fifth thousand (4501-5 is broken into 4001-4500 and 4501-5000 to permit a separation of the 9000 order numbers into 
two equal parts. 
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Thus, chance factors enter in all along the line 
and any charge that the draw was not conducted 
scientifically, in short, that every serial number 
didn’t have a 50-50 chance of getting an order 
number over 4500, calls attention only to the draw 
and neglects other steps. Saying this differently— 
a peculiar distribution of order numbers is not 
just grounds for saying that the whole process of 
the draft is unfair. The only possible and tenable 
criticism is that, due to the smail size of the bowl, 
it was hard to get a good “mix.” A better con- 
tainer of a constantly-rotating variety or one utiliz- 
ing compressed air might have created less grounds 
for criticism. It may be a question of desirable 
sentiment vs. science. 

By following the chart in Table III, a young 
man can get an adequate explanation of the ‘‘why” 
of his local order number. For example, suppos- 
ing there are 3000 serial numbers in your draft 
board. Suppose, further, that your Washington 
order number was 5002. In the serial-number 
column find the sub-totals for all order numbers 
for serial numbers from 1—3000. Your order 
number is in the very beginning of the six thou- 
sand (column marked 6). Thus any order num- 
bers in columns 1, 2, 3, 4, 4.5, and 5 would be 
called before yours. At the sub-total (1-3000) 
level, this would mean adding 104, 124, 251, 264, 
157, 168. The total is 1068 or approximately 
your local order number. Cumulative totals of 
order numbers are given at the end of each 500 
serial numbers. Intermediate points may be ascer- 
tained by simple additions to the previous sub- 
total. By example, if there are 2600 serial num- 
bers in your local board, add the numbers 16, 12, 
15, 10, 7, etc., to 52, 76, 180, 196, and 124, etc. 

Table III reveals in much greater detail the 
facts of Tables I and II. 


Youth and Education 


(Continued from page 235) 


tude toward education is found among former col- 
lege and high school students. 

Young people are getting a better education today 
than their parents got, according to 85 per cent of 
those questioned ; 6 per cent answer “about the same” ; 
7 per cent say it is poorer; 2 per cent have no opinion. 
Well-informed persons under fifty generally hold a 
higher opinion of education today than other people. 

The secondary school programs are planned both 
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for those who go to college and for those who do not, 
according to 39 per cent of the total population; 34 
per cent say “for college only”; 8 per cent say “for 
those not going to college” ; and 19 per cent (nearly 
one in five) had no opinion to express. 

Discussion of controversial topics among young peo- 
ple is approved by 72 per cent of the people; 18 per 
cent disapprove; 10 per cent had no opinion. 

Teachers, too, should discuss controversial issues 
in high school, according to 67 per cent of the public; 
23 per cent were opposed; 10 per cent had no opin- 
ion. College graduation, youth, economic security, 
and possession of information tend to produce a favor- 
able attitude here. Forty-seven per cent of the popu- 
lation think that teachers are fair to all sides in such 
discussion ; 26 per cent disagree; 4 per cent qualified 
their answers; 23 per cent said they did not know. 

Are teachers biased in favor of the children of 
wealthy parents? “No,” say 47 per cent; “yes,” say 
40 per cent; 13 per cent have no opinion. 

Physical examinations for all children and young 
people in grade school and high school, every two or 
three years at public expense, are favored by 86 per 
cent of the population; 10 per cent oppose it; 4 per 
cent had no opinion. 

Not enough tax money is now being spent for 
schools, according to 19 per cent of the public; 47 per 
cent say “about right”; 14 per cent say “too much”; 
20 per cent have no opinion. 

Certain states are so poor that they cannot afford 
schools as good as those in other parts of the country, 
agree 50 per cent of the public; 27 per cent disagree; 
23 per cent are undecided. Of those who agreed, 28 
per cent would be willing to pay higher taxes to sup- 
ply these states with federal aid; 18 per cent were 
unwilling; 4 per cent were undecided. The idea of 
federal aid to poor families for educational purposes 
was approved by 72 per cent; 12 per cent qualified 
their answers; 12 per cent opposed it and 4 per cent 
had no opinion. Of those agreeing, 58 per cent would 
be willing and 7 per cent unwilling to pay higher 
taxes for the purpose; 7 per cent were undecided. 

As much tax money should be spent for Negro chil- 
dren as for whites, say 78 per cent of the public; 16 
per cent disagree; 6 per cent had no opinion. 

“Quite a few high-school students should be work- 
ing instead of at school.” “Yes,” say 54 per cent, 
“no,” 39 per cent, and “undecided,” 7 per cent. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the people answering the 
questionnaire have heard of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. Most think it is a part of the govern- 
ment. Of the 1,174 who were familiar with the 
N.Y.A. program 82 per cent thought it should con- 
tinue as a regular governmental activity. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Harvey A. ANDRUSS, president of the State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pa., was formerly dean of 
instruction and acting president at the college. He is 
the author of several textbooks on business. 


SAMUEL H. ARCHER, president, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga., died on January 15, at the age of 
sixty. 

The new director of guidance and personnel at 
Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport, is KEN- 
NETH B. ASHCRAFT.* 


E.uis H. BELL,* superintendent of schools, Win- 
chester, Ind., has been appointed assistant state super- 
intendent of public instruction. His successor is 
PHitip WESNER,* formerly principal of the Willard 
School, Winchester. 


C. STANTON BELFouR,* assistant director of the 
extension division, University of Pittsburgh, is the 
newly appointed chairman of the committee on debate 
of the National University Extension Association. 
This committee selects the national topic for high 
school debating, prepares the debate handbook used 
by schools in all the states, directs debate meetings, 
and arranges a radio network debate on the annual 
school topic. 


HENRI BERGSON, internationally-known French 
educator, author, and philosopher, died January 4, at 
the age of eighty-one, in Paris. 


Max U. BILDERSEE has been appointed associate 
supervisor of radio education in the Bureau of Radio 
and Visual Aids of the New York Education Depart- 
ment. He stood first on the Civil Service list for this 
new position. Mr. Bildersee has had practical experi- 
ence in radio education with the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, the National Broadcasting Company, 
the Cornish School of Seattle, and Michigan State Col- 
lege. During the past two years he has conducted an 
in-service training course in radio education for 
teachers under the supervision of the Board of Super- 
intendents of New York City. 


FRANKLIN BopBitT and FREDERICK S. BREED* 
will retire from the department of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, at the end of the summer quarter. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THE PHt DELTA KAPPaAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
—. a calling to our attention of any such errors. 


Ray Oscar BostRoM* has been appointed state 
director of secondary education for the state of North 
Dakota, succeeding SIGVALD T. LILLEHAUGEN.* 


J. W. BRANSON, head of the mathematics depart- 
ment, has been named dean of instruction of the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College, N. M. In this capacity, he will assume 
the duties of HuGH M. MILTON, president, who has 
entered active military service. 


The appointment of CHARLES A. BRIND, JR., as 
counsel of the New York State Education Department 
has been announced. He succeeds Ernest E. Coe, 
now commissioner of education. 


Davip E. BUNTING* has been appointed associate 
professor of education, University of Tampa, Tampa, 
Fla. 


J. ALTON BuRDINE is the first vice-president of the 
University of Texas, Austin. The post was created in 
1937 but not filled. 


GLENN L. BusHeEy,* of York Springs, Pa., is teach- 
ing American history and history of education at the 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL,* president of Tufts Col- 
lege, Medford, Mass., will direct the compilation of 
the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel for the National Resources Planning Board 
and the Civil Service Commission. The roster is to 
be an index of scientific and professional men and 
specialists in all fields. 


C. C. CERTAIN,* professor of English at Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich., died on December 18. He 
was the founder, in 1924, of the Elementary English 
Review and was its editor until the time of his death. 
Julia L. Certain, his wife, who is a former Detroit 
school librarian, and the associate editor, will continue 
the magazine under the policies and standards of its 
founder. Professor Certain was the author of two 
books on school libraries. He served as director of 
English education with the A. E. F. in Europe, 1918- 
1919. 
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CaLvIN O. Davis* has retired from his position as 
professor of secondary education and secretary of the 
University of Michigan School of Education, after 
thirty-six years of service. He was the first editor of 
the North Central Association Quarterly and is the 
author of several books on the junior high school and 
secondary education. A bibliography of his writings 
appears in the February, 1941 number of the Univer- 
sity’s School of Education Bulletin. 


L. E. ForBeEs,* associate professor of psychology, 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, has been 
granted a sabbatical leave so that he may study and do 
special observation work at Morningside Hospital, 
Portland. 


The death of JoHN E. Foster, executive secretary 
of the teacher-placement office, dean of the Summer 
Quarter, and member of the department of vocational 
education, Iowa State College, Ames, was announced 


on September 30. 


Orik I. FREDERICK,* of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, School of Education, Ann Arbor, 
has accepted an appointment to serve in the United 
States Office of Education as specialist in secondary 
education for national defense, effective in February. 


Harry G. HALsTeaD, formerly at Edison school, 
Seattle, Wash., is now acting Washington state direc- 
tor of vocational education. 


BEN HAMLIN, formerly radio instructor at Edison 
school, Seattle, Wash., is now supervisor of the na- 
tional defense program of the Washington State 
Board of Vocational Education, Olympia. 


ERNEST M. HopkKINs, president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H., is now executive officer of the 
minerals and metals priority section of the Division 
of Priorities, Office of Production Management, in 
the defense program. 


CLAUDE L. KuLP,* superintendent of schools at 
Ithaca, N. Y., has been appointed New York state 
director of civic education for national defense for 
out-of-school youth. The Ithaca Board of Education 
has granted him a leave of absence from February 1 
to June 30, 1941. WitiiAM A. Eppy, president of 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., who has been head 
of this agency since November, 1940, became chair- 
man of the executive committee directing the pro- 
gram when Mr. Kulp’s appointment became effective. 
The program is now being initiated in three New 
York cities: Schenectady, Ithaca, and Yonkers. Other 
communities will soon be invited to participate. 


J. Murray LeE* of the University of Wisconsin 
College of Education, has been appointed dean of the 
School of Education at Washington State College, 
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Pullman. He succeeds A. A. CLEVELAND,* who will 
resign his administrative duties but will continue 
teaching in the school. Mr. Lee received his A.B. 
degree from Occidental College and his graduate 
degrees from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He has published several books, including: The Child 
and his Curriculum, with his wife as co-author; En- 
riching the Elementary School Curriculum, and 
Growing with Books. He will also be director of the 
summer session. 


CLEMENT T. MALAN,* professor of political 
science, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
is the newly-elected state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

G. L. MAXWELL,* assistant secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, has joined the staff of the 
National Educational Association to handle relations 
with the Department of Adult Education. 


CHARLES J. PICKETT has retired voluntarily from 
the principalship of Samuel Gompers Vocational High 
School in the Bronx, New York City. The New York 
City Board of Education will not press the charges 
proffered against him of employing nineteen substi- 
tute teachers without having classes for them to teach. 


JOHN R. Rowe * is now educational director of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. He will sponsor sales of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior, 
handle contacts with state departments of education 
and library schools, etc., and act as liaison officer be- 
tween the field representatives and the editorial de- 
partment. 


RAYMOND S. SHORTLIDGE has succeeded GIBBONS 
G. CORNWELL, resigned, as president of the West 
Chester, Pa., State Teachers College. 


JoHN K. TrayerR of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant director of teacher 
education and certification in the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction. He succeeds C. O. 
WILLIAMS,* who resigned in February to return to 
the faculty of Pennsylvania State College. 


M. E. TURNER has resigned from the presidency 
of the Lewiston, Idaho, State Normal School, effec- 
tive September 1. 


L. H. VAN HourTEN® is the new president of the 
Edinboro, Pa., State Teachers College. 


Harry N. WriGHT,* professor of mathematics and 
director of evening and summer sessions of City Col- 
lege, New York City, has been appointed its acting 
president. He succeeds NELSON P. MEaD, acting 
president since FREDERICK B. ROBINSON resigned in 
1938. 











Meetings and Conferences 


MarRcH 14—Rural Life Conference. Kirksville, 
Mo. 


MarcH 14-15—Seventeenth Annual Junior High- 
School Conference of New York University. 


MarcH 16-22—North Central Music Educators 
Conference ; joint meeting with Iowa Music Educators 
Association, Des Moines. 


MARCH 21-22—Seventh Annual Career Conference 
for Secondary Education Students. Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia. 


MaRCH 26-29—North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


MARCH 27-29—Illinois Vocational Association. 
Rockford, Illinois. 


MARCH 27-29—Second Midwest Conference on 
Rural Education. University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana. Demonstrations will include: music in the 
rural schools, unit-activity type of teaching, health 
work in rural schools, art demonstrations, school 
clubs, and a model one-room rural school set-up. 


MARCH 27-29—Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ference, in cooperation with the Eastern Washington 
Music Educators Club, Spokane. 


MaRCH 28—Mid-West Education Association 
Meeting. Washington University, St. Louis. 
APRIL 4-5—Illinois Association of Supervisors and 


Directors of Instruction. Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. Charleston. 


AprIL 6-9—California-Western Music Educators 
Conference. San Jose, Calif. 


APRIL 6-9—Elementary School Principals’ Associ- 
ation, Annual Meeting, San Francisco. 


Aprit 7-9—Conference on Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

APRIL 9-12—Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation, Annual Meeting. Boston. 

APRIL 16-19—Eastern Arts Association. New 
York City. 

APRIL 16-19—Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference ; with the Kansas Music Educators Association. 
Wichita, Kans. 

APRIL 23-26—Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation. Place to be announced. 

APRIL 30-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; joint 
meeting with the Eastern District. Atlantic City. 
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May 2-3—American Council on Education, annual 
meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 2-7—Eastern Music Educators Conference; 
joint meeting with the Department of Music of the 
New Jersey Education Association, in combination 
with the National School Music Competition-Festival 
for Region Four. Atlantic City. 


May 5-7—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 5-11—National Music Week. 


JUNE 19-25—American Library Association Annual 
Conference. Boston. 


JUNE 29-JuLyY 3—National Education Association, 
annual meeting, Boston. 


JuLy 7-18—National Education Association. De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals’ Fifth An- 
nual Conference, Harvard University. 


JuLy 8-12—Forty-eighth Annual Study Conference 
for Teachers of Young Children, Association for 
Childhood Education. Oakland, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 20-22—National Council of Teachers 
of English. Atlanta, Ga. 


Public Schools 


More than 300,000 National Youth Administra- 
tion project workers are being given vocational train- 
ing as a part of our national defense program. Con- 
gress appropriated $7,500,000 last October to the 
U. S. Office of Education to provide for this train- 
ing, which is to be separate from the N.Y.A. out-of- 
school work project program, although it covers the 
same young men and women. 

State boards for vocational education and local 
schools will provide the instruction, which will em- 
phasize blue print reading, shop arithmetic, and basic 
training in vocations most valuable to national de- 
fense activities. N.Y.A. will provide work experi- 
ence through projects devoted to the production of 
goods for sponsoring public agencies. Local school 
authorities will assign teachers where necessary to 
instruct N.Y.A. workers on the project site, and will 
employ itinerate teachers as needed. 

John W. Studebaker, commissioner of the U. S. 
Office of Education, urges school officials to obtain 
a list of all N.Y.A. projects and project workers with 
full information about their vocational needs. He 
suggests that “wherever possible, qualified instructors 
previously employed through N.Y.A. funds on the 
project should be carried on the school payroll to 
avoid disruption.” 
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Criticism of that portion of What the High School 
Ought to Teach dealing with the humanistic branches 
of the curriculum was voiced by the executive council 
of the Modern Language Association of America in 
the following resolutions adopted on December 28. 

1. The council protests the non-inclusion of teach- 
ers representing curricular subjects of non-professional 
and non-vocational content on the special committee 
of the National Youth Commission, which prepared 
the report. 

2. The council rejects the implication of the report 
that more instruction in the social studies is a better 
preparation for meeting the demands of a “wider 
social order” than the development of ability for clear 
and adequate expression in English or ability in the 
use of a foreign language. 

3. The council regards the statement of objectives 
and present practice in the teaching of English and 
the foreign languages as inadequate and misleading. 

4. The council recognizes the necessity for constant 
changes in content and method in education and offers 
its aid to the Youth Commission and all other agencies 
in carrying out these adaptations in such a manner as 
to preserve the humanistic elements in the curriculum. 


Is THE cost of education in New Jersey too high? 
“Yes!” says Alvin F. Burger of the Research Depart- 
ment of the State Chamber of Commerce in the Jan- 
uaty, 1941, issue of the New Jersey Educational Re- 
view. Mr. Burger argues that substantial savings could 
be affected by increasing average class sizes, now about 
twenty-four pupils, to about fifty pupils per teacher; 
by a more efficient use of janitorial services in the var- 
ious school districts; by the introduction of business- 
like methods in school purchasing; by legislative re- 
peal of mandatory laws affecting school costs; re- 
organization of school transportation facilities; aboli- 
tion of offices of county school superintendents; and 
the closing of one of the state’s six teachers colleges. 

He says that several factors oppose any desired cost 
reduction: (1) the conviction among educators that 
the quality of a school system is determined by the 
amount of money spent upon it; (2) pressure groups 
fighting for a larger and larger share of public funds; 
(3) an inefficient school budgeting system; (4) 
archaic school district setups; (5) the network of 
laws governing employes’ tenure and salary incre- 
ments; (6) politics. 

“No!” says Roscoe L. West, president of the Tren- 
ton State Teachers College. The country should be able 
to look forward in the next few years to a rise in na- 
tional income, and we should expect to meet the new 
problems which are being thrust on education by addi- 
tional expenditures. 
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The total enrollment of all New Jersey schools in 
1930 was approximately 855,000. This rose to a peak 
of 880,000 in 1932 and has decreased since then to 
about 800,000 in 1939. Elementary grades enroll- 
ment has similarly decreased. In high schools, how- 
ever, in 1930, there were 113,000 pupils, whereas in 
1939 this had risen to 201,000. Since 1930 enroll- 
ment in elementary grades has declined 16.9 per cent. 
The number of teachers in elementary grades has de- 
clined 10 per cent. On the other hand, the increase 
in the high school enrollment has been 77 per cent and 
the actual increase in teachers only 56 per cent. The 
expenditure for education in New Jersey in 1939 was 
5.8 per cent less than in 1930, compared with the de- 
crease in enrollment of only 6.4 per cent. 

The amount spent for lands, buildings, and equip- 
ment, has decreased at a greater rate. The social and 
economic condition of the country has forced the 
school to take care of the unemployment problem of 
adolescent youth and new curricula, new courses of 
study, new textbooks, etc., are needed. Yet the schools 
are expected to take care of a problem which is na- 
tional in scope by means of money derived from old- 
fashioned taxes on real estate. 

When the cost per man in CCC camps varies be- 
tween $750 and $1050 per year, the high school costs 
of $140 to $150 per year look small. The cost of edu- 
cation in New Jersey is approximately $120 per year 
per pupil. Broken down by 40 weeks per year, five 
days per week, and 6 hours per day, the average cost 
per child is seen to be about ten cents. 

What other public or private expenditure gives us 
more value for our money ? 


THE median age of the population of the United 
States was 28.9 years in 1940, according to William L. 
Austin, director of the Bureau of the Census. The 
median age was 26.4 years in 1930 and 16.7 years in 
1820, the first date for which the age distribution is 
available for the entire population. 

Also the census returns disclosed that there were 8,- 
956,000 persons 55 years of age and over in the United 
States in 1940, an increase of 35 per cent over the num- 
ber in 1930; that the number of males per hundred 
females in the population decreased from 102.5 in 
1930 to 101.1 in 1940; and that the population re- 
mains 89.8 per cent white and 10.2 per cent non-white 
in both 1930 and 1940. The new figures are based 
upon a preliminary tabulation of a five per cent sam- 
pling of the 1940 census returns. 

The population will fail to maintain its numbers 
by approximately 4 per cent per generation, if present 
birth and death rates continue. Yet if the 1930 birth 
and death rates had continued, the population of the 
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country would more than reproduce its numbers by 
about 11 per cent per generation. Assuming that pres- 
ent birth and death rates continue, the non-white pop- 
ulation of the country will increase at the rate of about 
7 per cent per generation, while the white population, 
including the Mexicans, will decrease at the rate of 
about 5 per cent per generation. 


First Line of Defense is the title of a recent U. S. 
Office of Education leaflet, proposing expansion of 
public forums, study circles, and discussion groups. 
“The schools, colleges, the press, radio and motion 
pictures, the civic, cultural and educational organiza- 
tions constitute the forces of our first line of defense.” 

The problems of youth, new Americans, and con- 
scripted man power lay a special responsibility on edu- 
cation. As Edward R. Murrow broadcast recently from 
London: “It’s a challenge, this conscription, to the 
educators and the statesmen as well as the generals. 
. . . The army of a democratic State which does not 
understand and believe in the principles for which it 
is being trained to fight, might as well have its ranks 
filled with mercenaries. I believe that most Americans 
over here who have had a chance to see conscript 
armies in action would hope that our own army might 
be trained and stimulated to think a bit about their 
own country and not just trained to throw grenades or 
drive tanks or fly aircraft.” 

Office of Education publications which will be use- 
ful to forum sponsors, are: Forum Planning Hand- 
book, Bulletin 1939, No. 17, 10c; Choosing Our Way, 
Bulletin 1937, Misc. No. 1, 35c; Forums for Young 
People, Bulletin 1937, No. 25, 15c; Printed Page and 
the Public Platform, Bulletin 1937, No. 27, 20c. 

Specialists in forum planning, forum counsellors 
serving under the joint auspices of State universities 
or school authorities and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, include: Verne S. Landreth, Sacramento, Calif. ; 
Neil F. Garvey, Urbana, Ill.; W. Roger Zinn, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ; Fred L. Hipp, Schenectady, N. Y.; Carl 
L. Chattin, Bloomington, Ind. ; Ralph Hawkins, Salem, 
Ore.; Richard Wilson, Madison, Wis.; C. E. Troutz, 
San Antonio, Tex. ; Eugene T. Lies, Columbia, S. C. 


DISCRIMINATION against Negro teachers based on 
race alone, in fixing salary schedules, has been held 
unconstitutional. In October, the Supreme Court of 
the United States denied the petition of the Norfolk, 
Virginia, Board of Education, for review of the case in 
which the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, in June, 
held that the fixing of salaries of Negro teachers at 
tates lower than for white teachers of equal qualifica- 
tion, experience, and duties violates the due process 
and equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 
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Colleges and Universities 


“THE problem of occupational deferment of se- 
lected students and faculty members will become in- 
creasingly acute,” according to Higher Education and 
National Defense of January 31, 1941, issued by the 
American Council on Education. A sound long-range 
defense program requires maintenance of a continuous 
supply of trained men in those fields directly related 
to the “national health, safety, or interest. The re- 
sponsibility for requesting deferment of individual stu- 
dents on an occupational basis to complete professional 
training rests as much upon the institution as upon the 
individual.” 

In one large university, the deans of the respective 
colleges prepare specific reasons for requesting occu- 
pational deferment for individual students who, in 
their judgment, would better serve the “national health, 
safety, or interest” by having military service deferred 
until after graduation. An administrative officer of 
the university reviews the data presented by the deans 
of all schools; and when he approves the requests, he 
signs them and transmits them to the local draft board. 
Comparatively few colleges have requested occupa- 
tional deferment for their students. The decisions of 
local boards on such requests have varied widely. 


Two amendments to the Selective Service and Train- 
ing Act of 1940, proposed by the present Congress 
are of interest to colleges and universities. H.R. 2081 
would exempt from the Act persons having served at 
least three years in the Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard. S. 243, H.R. 1411 would cause the draft to 
apply to persons between 18 and 21 years of age 
rather than 21 to 36. The latter bill is opposed on 
two grounds: -“‘that it is unwise to restrict military 
service to one age group, and that this younger age 
group will not have had training and experience es- 
sential in the modern army. It is estimated that of 
every 1000 men in the present mechanized army only 
260 will carry a rifle.” 

An advisory committee of the War Department on 
Education, Recreation, and Community Service, ap- 
pointed by the secretary of war, consists of the follow- 
ing persons: Frederick Osborn, chairman, Wayne 
Coy, C. A. Dykstra, Robert Sherwood, Charles Taft, 
Lieutenant Colonel Harry F. Thompson, and Colonel 
L. Kemper Williams. At this committee's request, 
Mr. Dykstra appointed the executive committee of the 
National Committee on Education and Defense to be 
a special subcommittee on education. 


Hogg Foundation’s aims are now being translated 
into action by the University of Texas, Austin. The 
foundation, established at the University in 1939 by 
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the estate of the late millionaire-benefactor, Will 
C. Hogg, of Houston, can be used only to set up a 
state-wide program of mental hygiene and to carry 
education throughout the state of Texas by means of 
endowed lectureships. 

A three-day series of conferences was held at the 
University, February 11-13, to demonstrate the appli- 
cation of mental hygiene to all phases of community 
life—religious, social work, law, etc.—according to 
R. L. Sutherland, director. Conferences will be co- 
spousored by Texas agencies in the various appropri- 
ate subject fields—namely, (1) social work—Texas 
Social Welfare Association; (2) guidance and public 
school work—Texas Public School Guidance Officers; 
(3) college personnel—University of Texas Office of 
Student Life; (4) religious, personality and commu- 
nity relations—University Christian Association and 
University Religious Workers; (5) law and person- 
ality relations—University Student Bar Association; 
(6) vocational adjustment—Texas State Employment 
Service; and (7) home and family life—University 
Department of Home Economics, University Division 
of Health and Nutrition, and the State Department of 
Education. 

The lecture program opened when T. V. Smith, 
noted educator, former Texas legislator, and recently 
Congressman-at-Large from Illinois spoke on “Educa- 
tion During a Crisis,” “‘Education and the Democratic 
Way of Life,” and “Education and the Legislative 
Process,” at various places in Texas during the month 
of January. 


TRAVEL gtants have been awarded to eighteen stu- 
dents and professors from Latin-American republics 
by the government of the United States under the Sec- 
ond Deficiency Act of 1940 to enable these students 
to take advantage of scholarships awarded them in col- 
leges in the United States. 

In the group are four who are especially interested 
in education; namely, Rebecca Sokol, of Argentina, 
who will study methods of teaching history and liter- 
ature at Rollins College, Florida; Neto Thomaz Scott 
Newlands, an educational specialist in the Ministry of 
Education of Brazil, who will pursue advanced work 
in education at the University of Pennsylvania; Maria 
Josefina Aguirre, head of the Spanish Department at 
Santiago College, who will study American educational 
methods at Bryn Mawr College; and Carols A. Freire 
Alarcon, secretary of ‘Escuela Industrial de Concep- 
cion” of Chile, who will pursue courses in education 
and psychology at Tufts College. 


TEN graduate fellowships in government manage- 
ment are offered by the University of Denver, School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance for the 18- 
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month period, September, 1941, to March, 1943, 
under a grant from The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
They are intended to afford professional training in 
the field of public fiscal management, with particular 
emphasis on state and local governments. The course 
in government management is designed for employ- 
ment with a non-political civic body (civic associa- 
tions, survey organizations, public management firms, 
or institutions of higher learning) rather than with 
a governmental agency. 

The maximum fellowship stipend is $100 per month 
for single persons and $150 per month for married 
men. Applicants should have a bachelor’s degree and 
preparation in political science and accounting and 
should be less than thirty-one years of age. Applica- 
tions must be filed with the University of Denver be- 
fore March 10, 1941. 


A Workshop in General Education will be held, for 
the third consecutive year, at the University of Chicago, 
July 28 to August 29, 1941, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity in cooperation with the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education of the American Council on Education. 
It will afford an opportunity for members of college 
faculties to spend five weeks in an intensive study of 
problems of general education which they have found 
important in their experience as college teachers, ad- 
ministrators, or student counselors. The majority of 
the participants will be faculty members from the col- 
leges participating in the Cooperative Study in General 
Education, but a limited number from other colleges 
will be admitted. 

The Workshop staff will include all members of the 
regular staff of the Cooperative Study and additional 
staff members who combine training in the various 
academic fields with an interest in educational prob- 
lems. 

Flexibility of program is the keynote of the Work- 
shop. The daily schedule of activities is worked out 
by the staff and participants in an effort to provide 
for each participant those experiences which will be 
most helpful in dealing with the problems upon which 
he chooses to work. For demonstration of a variety of 
teaching procedures, classes for college freshmen will 
be conducted in the fields of science, humanities, and 
social studies. In the hour following each class period 
the observers will have an opportunity to discuss with 
the teacher the aims of his instruction and the materials 
and methods used. 

Further information about this Workshop may be 
obtained from Ralph W. Ogan, Director, 6010 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago. 


THE College of Education of the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, has announced that the following 
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nationally-known educators from various other insti- 
tutions have accepted appointments on the staff in 
education for the 1941 summer school: Gilbert 
Wrenn, professor of education, University of Minne- 
sota; Philip W. L. Cox, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, New York University; Jacob Orleans, professor 
of educational psychology, City College of New York; 
J. L. Meriam, professor of elementary education, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; J. Murray Lee, 
dean, School of Education, Washington State College; 
Karl Garrison, former professor of educational psy- 
chology, North Carolina State College; A. S. Barr, 
professor of education, University of Wisconsin, and 
editor-in-chief of the Journal of Educational Research; 
William D. Reeve, head of the Department of the 
Teaching of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and editor of the Mathematics Teacher. 


Education on Air and Screen 


THE University of Chicago Round Table series, 
broadcast by NBC, was ten years old on February 1. 
It is the oldest nonmusical educational program con- 
tinuously on the air. While it is an extemporaneous 
program, it requires more preparation than many pro- 
grams which are produced from script. 

Radio and research staffs decide on appropriate 


topics for discussion ten days before the program is 
presented. Three speakers are usually chosen, drawn 
largely from the University faculty but including dis- 
tinguished guests on occasion. The research staff 
sends a two-page outline of the topics to be discussed 
to each participant six days before the broadcast. 
Chicago participants amend the outline five days 
before the broadcast. On Saturday night all partici- 
pants meet for dinner for general discussion of the 
outline and subject. On the day of the broadcast, the 
program is run through once and a record played back 
to the speakers so that the faults can be checked. 
Scheduled programs are sometimes cancelled at the 
last minute to permit a special broadcast of some 
particularly newsworthy event, such as Dr. Eduard 
Benes’ discussion of the German invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Round Table is broadcast on a ninety-station 
network which covers the United States and reaches 
into Canada, Mexico, and the Caribbean countries. 
More than half a million transcripts have been 
requested since the discussions have been made avail- 
able in printed form. A large percentage of the 
requests come from business men and some four per 
cent from schools and libraries. The University of 
Chicago pays all of the operating expenses of the pro- 
gram and selects speakers and subjects. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT activities are being presented 
in two new series of CBS broadcasts. “Report to the 
Nation,” broadcast Saturdays from 6:00 to 6:30 p. m., 
E.S.T., is a “non-partisan and unbiased” program on 
the inside workings of the government. 

“No Politics” is broadcast on Saturdays at 1:30 
p. m., E.S.T., and will follow the procedure of a ses- 
sion of Congress. Members of Congress will be 
speakers, with a “Speaker of the House” presiding 
over the discussion. Listeners’ questions of national 
and international scope will be used on the program. 


THE first international conference of the School of 
the Air of the Americas, called by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, was attended by leading edu- 
cators, government officials, and broadcasters from 
every country in the Western Hemisphere in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, February 27, 28, and March 1. 
Representatives of the United States Senate, United 
States House of Representatives, Council of National 
Defense, Pan-American Union, Latin-American Coun- 
tries, and the press are to speak before the conference. 
Demonstrations of several programs of the School of 
the Air will be presented before the conference. 


INDIANA University has received an initial grant of 
$1,000 for educational motion picture research from 
Coronet Productions. The research, supervised by 
staff members of the university, is intended to analyze 
the curriculum content of grades 1-12 in order to de- 
termine those topics for which motion pictures may 
provide a more adequate experimental background for 
classroom instruction. The results of the research will 
be used by Coronet in planning and producing motion 
pictures for classroom use. 

Members of the committee administering the project 
are: Professor R. E. Cavanaugh, director of the Ex- 
tension Division; L. C. Larson of the Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Aids and the School of Education; H. L. Smith, 
Dean of the University’s School of Education; and 
C. F. Franzen and Velorus Martz, Professors in the 
School of Education. 

Work will begin immediately on four studies, as 
follows: identification of topics included in grades 
1-6 which may be presented successfully by educa- 
tional motion pictures, supervised by W. W. Wright; 
ascertaining which social science situations are taught 
most often in grades 7-12, supervised by I. O. Foster; 
determination of the basic understandings and skills 
in the field of business education, supervised by Melvin 
S. Lewis and John H. Dillon; identification, within 
the areas of group games, folk dancing and funda- 
mental rhythms, of the activities most frequently used 
in each grade of the elementary and secondary grades, 
supervised by Karl Bookwalter. 








The Member Speaks 


I HAVE been following with a great deal of enthusiasm 
the campaign of Phi Delta Kappa to direct qualified 
young men into the teaching 
profession. Just today I received 
a letter from one of the finest 
young men it has been my privi- 
lege to encourage to make teaching a life work. In it 
is reference to things which do exist and which we 
tend to cover up by writing articles on democracy, 
both in THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN and in such books 
as Learning the Ways of Democracy, which are, inci- 
dentally, either wholly or preponderantly written by 
administrators. The young man wrote: 


DEMOCRACY 
FOR TEACHERS 


“Since you have been in contact with many of our 
educational institutions and various levels of education, 
maybe you can tell me the answers to some of these 
questions. Have you found many systems that let the 
teachers make any recommendations to the administra- 
tion? Do most systems have teachers’ meetings where 
ideas on teaching methods and techniques are really 
exchanged? Neither of these things is provided here, 
and, if this is true of most systems, it is discouraging 
and wasteful. 

“There seems to be an undercurrent of professional 
jealousy here so that many teachers resent your coming 
into their rooms, much less exchanging ideas—and some 
are either unfriendly or have ‘soured on the job.’ Other 
teachers make similar statements about these things. 
Naturally I am curious about the general professional 
attitude in teaching since I hope to spend many years 
in it. 

“It’s hard to do a job well when you feel that no one 
cares; that you are wasting your time; that you are 
fighting alone; or, that others in your profession are 
unfriendly or hostile. The nearer we can show children 
what society expects of them by closely approximating 
it in school life, the better fitted they will be when 
‘turned out on their own.’” 


My first reaction was to send him some Pollyanna- 
like advice. On second thought, I reviewed my past 
experiences and I was not so certain that the answers 
to his questions were not “no.” 

Is it not true that, in general, teachers’ meetings 
are for purposes other than for helping each other 
solve problems? Is it not also true that personal 
bickering and petty jealousy are rampant in most 
systems ? 

Is it not true—despite Learning the Ways of 
Democracy—that there is no situation in which more 
is said and less done about democracy than in the 
relationships between administrators and teachers? 
How can teachers be supposed to teach democracy 


effectively when working under virtual dictatorship? 
Isn't it possible that too many articles are written 
about what should be, without consideration for what 
is? Ideals are splendid and essential, but should we 
not do more than verbalize? 

I wonder how many of us can honestly say that in 
the institutions we attended or in which we have 
taught, no jealousy and bickering exist and that only 
real cooperation occurs. We laugh when we say that 
the two factions of the Education Department (or His- 
tory or English) will not even speak to each other and 
that students will certainly be wise not to take courses 
from both factions at the same time. If we are honest, 
will we insist that these are isolated instances? 

Some may reply to this young teacher, ‘Why don’t 
you get out of teaching and into something more 
attractive to you?” but, is this not avoiding the ques- 
tion? Questions I should like to have honestly an- 
swered—and based upon actual fact and not upon 
ideal conditions—are these: Do experienced teachers 
often aid the beginner and should we expect them to 
do so? Does the average administrator promote dis- 
cussion of teachers’ problems? (And this could not be 
answered by an administrator, could it?) Do we prac- 
tice in our professional relationships that democracy 
which we all uphold so vociferously to our students ?— 
MERLE ANSBERRY. 





Honest Merchandise at Fair Prices 


Let us Compete on 

Your Class Jewelry 

Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Wire or Write 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


4140 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
Send orders for Phi Delta Kappa jewelry to Phi Delta Kappa 
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“Powers, 114 Education Hall, University of Washi be — 
Ww 
Cur Campus Cuarrer—University | — oseph A. Holaday, 
School of Education, University of ugene, Ore. 
Atpua Gamma CamPus p sicomn ty Aten. to Collen of eae. 
Thomas Logen, Box 247, College Station, Pullman 
Sigma oe Chapter—Portiand, Oregon. James no, on N. E. 
35th Place, P 
Beta Field Cha ter—Tacoma, Washington. Philip E. Hauge, 
= of : 5 Letheran Callege, Parkland, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Detta Campus Cuaprer—Stanford University. Daniel J. Stone, 
Cubberley Education Building, Stanford University, ° 

Lamapa Campus Cuapter—University of California. Jerome W. 
i Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 


Atpua Epstton Campus Cuarrer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Louis P. Box 123, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 

Avena Zeta Campus Chanaaritio=Theisenatin of Arizona. J. F. 
Walker, Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

AtpHa OMICRON Castes Cuarem—fiecement Colleges. Edwin 
P. Dean, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, 4 

Atome UPpsiLon F soa va preter Ss of Utah. Ronald 

B. Thompson, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Atenza Cur Campus Cuartrer—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Aubrey L. wit’! 123 Education Building, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles, C lif. 

Alpha Field owes ata vg Francisco. Comtorale. Matt R. Grif- 
eath, 2615 Oliver Avenue, Oakland, Cal 

Deke Field Copter Sree, Califia W. G. Martin, Office of 

Co. Supt. of ools, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los yaar California. Leslie W. Kalb, 
2112 Linnington Avenue est Los a dingeies, Calif. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa eciben California, Lynne Monroe, c/o 
Santa Barbara State College, Calif. 

Xi Field Chapser— Sere. ,peeeaie. ‘7. J Guenther, 
Sacramento Senior High School, Sacramento 

Tew Fiel Field Ghapter—Salt Lake City: Utah. wo B. Nuttall, 

ayson 

Omega Field Chapter—San Die; te California. 
4363 Trias Street, San Diego, 


DISTRICT III 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative. 
School Principal, Topeka, Kans. 


Gamma Campus yim 


Jens Hutchens, 


High 


University of Missouri. F. Olin Capp q 

x University High School, very of Missouri, Columbia, o. 
Kappa aureus NG a University of Kansas. Russell Mosser, 
119 Fraser niversity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Mu Caneus a hey EE of Tien, ~ W. Wilson, 
309 Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Arua ALPHA Campus Cuaryge--Ussversty of Oklahoma. F. F. 
Gaither, Box 92, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Atpua Detta Campus Cuarprer—Kansas State College. Charles 
Loakt art, Department of Education, Kansas State College, Man- 
attan, Kans. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuapter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
Detce Sigaecy Hamilton, Box 5216, Teachers College Station, 

Beta ert Chapter—St. Louie, Missouri. Ward E. Barnes, 7622 
Rosedale Drive, St. Louis, 

Gamma Field Cpaeter—Soane of Kansas. Perdue B. Graves, 613 
Lindenwood, Topeka 

Theta Field Cha Sa. 6 ~. John N. Broadlick, 
32 ress Avenue, Kansas ity, 

Kappa Field Chapter—Warrens + Seward & _ Mast, 
entral Missouri State gereasenry, ie werreeu™ Gury, Me. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Ki ¢, Missouri. en, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Pi tow Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. C. C. Ball, Page Junior 
School, San Antonio 

Rho ida oie Renee ae A. Fritz, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, s. 


as wes (iia = Segre Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, 1631 E. 


Alp Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. Clarence Orman, 
722 Garnet, Houston, Tex. 


DISTRICT IV 
Stems: wt Wag egg Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 


%, 7 BREITWIES District entative. University 

North Dakota, ESER, Dit a. + 

Eprstton Campus CuHaprer—Uni ~<a Iowa. Kenneth W. 
Vaughn, College of Education, Uni es of Iowa, Iowa ci, 


singer, 208 Burton Hi Hat Ho a (ipo Minnesota, 
Omicron CamPus Copsren—Vehvees Si Nebraska. Frank E. 
AL Campus § Carre University. of ‘orth Dakota. 

gene S. Nehring, Box 546, University Station, < --* Forks, 
Atpza Mu Campus Cxuarprer—Colorado State Coline Educa- 

a Harold McIntosh, Colorado State College Seer 
ALPHA SIGMA Auras fascenn —Univeatiey of Den ewell 

haf = 2040 S. Columbine Street, Den reales 
Tota Pies Chapter—State of South Dakota. T. M. Risk; Vermil- 
Pee Field Cha Nebraska. 2 C. Seitz, Creigh- 
Alpha ¥t i Pield’ChopterDet Moines, Te Towa. W. C. Findley, 629 

‘ er— owa. 
Third rd Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
DISTRICT V 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 


reas G. NEEL, District Representative. 535 S. Lincoln, 


gton, Ind. 
Be Campus fon Strext, Bloomington University Roger M. Shaw, 


Raiidine, Chicago, I! 
Campus Ghiceee, Hy of seed A. A. Klautsch, 102 
be & High School, = Ill. 
Upsiton Canes Cuarter—N western University. Harold R. 
Pours School of Education, Northwestern University, Evan- 


Pat “Cares See 


i, Sux 36 . Bascom Hall, Un ban 
Omeca Campus Cuarrer—University eae eocamsgy William C 
Morse, 4007 University High School, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Aur ia Tors Ease 3510 Hardesty Aven “6 nati, Ohio 
a venue 
Apna Nu Campus Cnarren—University of Louis Clif- 
gn School of Education, University of Rena, Lexington, 
Aspen Omeca Campus Cuarprern—Wayne University. Malcolm D 
Whale 7030 St. Paul, 
Zeta Field Chapter— Detroit, Michigan. Clarence J. Messner, 236 
McKinl rosse Pointe, 
Mu Field hapter=Munce, Ly Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers 
Nu Field fy = fer —Chieaeo. i ilincis "William G. Wilson, 1732 N. 
eee Ad Chote Miwaukee, Wisconsin. Clinton L. Carter, 
2371 le — sor Beas be gg 
hi Fie tag D. W. Morris, Indiana 
State gaye Collen $y teat, Ind. 
Alpha Comme Field Callepe, Kalam, Geocee A. 
ry Do estern State Teachers College 
Alpha ‘* ‘Field Chapter— South, Bend, ah W. ¥ Peden, 
t 
ha eat ash Field “ioe Batak a Indiana. Emmett L. 
he deh 1925 Lake Avenue, Whiti 
a zee, ae Chapter—Evansville, adlone. Cecil Couts, Fort 
Alpha Eta Field Cha ~~ Indiana. J. Fred Murphy, 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter_— Normal Blocmingto, Mingle. P. Cit 
Womington, | P. Nelson, 
Indiana. Charles W. 
Charles A. Smith, 


Oshkosh 


ield apter—Fort Wa 
Alpha hoe old ane Lafayette, I 
a er— a . in 
pie EB. Monroe Street, Delphi, Ind. 
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Aipha Nu Fieid seer setabe, Ohio. Carl W. Toepfer, 3348 
arley Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 
Alpha Omicr ‘ion Field Sn og TR egg Illinois. Roy K. Wil- 
son, 1146 Eleventh Street, Charleston, h. 
Alpha Pi Fieid Cha ter—Macomb, Illinois. Ross E. Dahl, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Joy, Il. 


DISTRICT VI 


Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
New York, Pennsylvania, ew Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
mnecticut, District of Columbia. 

EARLE O. LIGGETT, District Representative. 
Schools, Munhall, Pa. 

Beta Campus Cuarter-——Columbia University. Charles Abell, 
Student Organizations Office, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. 

Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Cornell Universtiy. Earl G. Planty, 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y 

Iora Campus Cuarptrer—Harvard Vatrereity. om T. Cook, 6 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 

X1 Campus Cuarren—University of Pittsburgh. Charles B. Pierce, 
Education Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruo Campus Cuarrer—New York University. Henry W. Meiss- 
ner, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, Y. 

Tau Campus Cuarrer—University of Pennsylvania. George E. 

Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut St., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Avena Era Campus Cuarter—Temple University. Ross L. Neag- 
ley, Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALPHA Lamepa Campus Cuaprer—Boston University. Arthur C. 
ones, School of Education, Boston University, 84 

oston, Mass. 


States: 
Islan 


Superintendent of 


xeter Street, 


Avena Pi Campus Cuarter—Rutgers University. Lawrence L. 
Moore, 5 Prospect St., Somerville, N. J. 
Apna Ruo Campus Cuaprer—Johns Hopkins University. Gordon 
_ Ey He aS ae a en og oo 
pHa Tau Campus CHaPTrer— tate College. H. C. 
Smith, 402 Frazier Street, _Penneylvas Pa, . 
Avpua Pur Campus Cuaprer—S ee, University. Milo Henke, 
School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Arua Pst Campus Cuaprer—University of Buffalo. Louis 
Education, University of Buffalo, 3335 Mans 





No Field Chapters i in this District. 


DISTKICT VII 


States: see: VV zinia. North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
ississippi, , Alabama, Florida. 

GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative. Deonrtment 
of Secondary Education, University of bama, University, Ala. 

Pst Campus Cuapter—George Peabody Colle C. P. Priest, 

Peabody College, Nashville. Tenn. 

Avena Bera Campus Cuarter—University of Virginia. W. H. 

ag Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, University, 


Apna Kappa Campus Cuapter—University of Tennessee. J. J. 
Fuller, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Apna X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Alabama. C. E. Wil- 
ae, College of Education, University of Alabama, University, 


Beta AtpHa Campus Cuaprer—Louisiana State University. W. J. 
Berdatea. c/o patties ent, isiana State Univer- 


sity, Universi 
"Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. E. F. Puckett, 


Alpha Iota Fie 
uperintendent of Schools, Crystal Springs, Miss. 








